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IT 

n  the  last  issue  of  Program 
Manager,  I  wrote  of  stability, 
accountability  and  trust  as  fun¬ 
damental  requirements  if  we  are  to 
make  significant  improvement  in  our 
acquisition  process.  In  this  issue,  I 
want  to  focus  on  micromanagement 
and  integrity. 

Perhaps  the  one  word  I've  heard 
most  frequently  since  coming  to  the 
Pentagon  is  ''micromanagement.”  It 
is  used,  almost  exclusively,  in  a  pe¬ 
jorative  sense.  I've  heard  it  applied  to 
everyone  associated  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process  up  to  and  including  the 
Congress.  I  have  concluded  that 
micromanagement  is  perceived  to 
apply  to  anyone  in  the  chain  who  can 
influence  one's  program  or  job. 

While  micromanagement  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  negative,  responsibility  and 
authority  are  considered  positives. 
Most  people  seem  convinced  that  if 
they  were  delegated  the  authority  and 
provided  the  resources  to  do  their 
jobs  and  then  left  alone,  they  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  results — and  the 
world  would  be  beautiful. 

I  couldn't  agree  more. 

There  is  a  small  hitch,  however. 
Like  it  or  not,  there  is  a  difference 
between  delegation  and  abdication. 
No  manager  can  claim  immunity 
from  being  held  accountable  for  poor 
performance  in  his  organization 
because  he  has  delegated  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  funny  thing  about  ac¬ 
countability  is  that  it  cannot  be 
shared— nor  is  it  divisible.  It  cannot 
be  delegated.  Everyone  in  the  chain 
is  personally  accountable  for  results 
of  that  chain. 

The  secret  to  good  management  is 
finding  the  proper  balance  between 
micromanagement  and  the  will¬ 


ingness  to  be  held  accountable  for 
someone  else's  performance  without 
being  directly  involved  in  that  perfor¬ 
mance.  I  believe  the  key  is  trust. 
Trust  is  fragile.  It  is  difficult  to 
achieve  but  easy  to  lose. 

The  key  question  is:  How  do  you 
develop  the  requisite  trust  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  be  held  accountable  for  some¬ 
one  else's  actions  and  decisions?  I 
believe  the  fundamental  requirement 
for  trust  is  integrity. 

Important  examples  of  integrity 
are: 

—Deliver  on  Your  Commitments 

The  corollary  is:  Don't  commit 
to  what  you  can't  deliver.  If  it  is  a 
"stretch"  commitment,  clearly  spell 
out  the  risks  and  have  a  plan  to 
mitigate  the  risks  and  a  back-up  plan 
if  risks  develop  into  problems. 

— Avoid  Suprises 

The  key  is  open  and  full  com¬ 
munication.  Even  with  best-laid  plans 
and  brilliant  execution,  problems 
develop.  Few,  if  any,  problems  are 
"born  full  grown."  The  first  choice  is 
to  anticipate  and  avoid  them.  The 
second  choice  is  to  recognize  prob¬ 
lems  early  when  they  can  still  re¬ 
spond  to  treatment  and  management. 
The  third  and  unacceptable  choice  is 
to  hide  problems,  hoping  they  can  be 
solved  internally  or  that  they  will  go 
away  or  that  they  won't  surface  on 
your  watch.  "Problems  seldom  im¬ 
prove  with  age."  Management's 
responsibility  is  to  be  receptive  and 
balanced  in  their  response  to  prob¬ 
lems.  You  can't  shoot  the  messenger 
and  expect  to  get  messages. 

—Be  Honest — First  with  Yourself 
and  Then  with  Everyone  with  Whom 
You  Come  in  Contact 

No  one  benefits  from  an  unrealistic 
assessment  of  problems  or  risks.  It 


may  be  "macho"  to  be  a  "can  do"  per¬ 
son,  but  when  that  attitude  clouds 
good  judgment,  a  question  of  integ¬ 
rity  arises.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  problems  will  come  to  roost 
on  someone  else's  watch.  In  my  opi¬ 
nion,  honesty  is  absolute — not  in¬ 
cremental.  Withholding  essential  in¬ 
formation  is  as  dishonest  as  pro¬ 
viding  false  information. 

I  believe  P.  M.  Smith,  Major 
General,  USAF  (Ret.),  captured  the 
concept  of  integrity  well  when  he 
said: 

Let  me  make  some  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  integrity  in  large 
organizations.  First  of  all,  there 
are  lots  of  temptations.  There 
are  temptations  to  fudge  the 
figures  to  withhold  a  little  bit  of 
information,  to  tell  95  percent 
of  the  story  instead  of  the  full 
story,  to  try  to  make  your  boss 
look  good,  to  try  to  make  your 
organization  look  good,  to  beat 
out  somebody  else  who's  play¬ 
ing  dirty  pool.  It's  particularly 
important  to  be  honest  in  mili¬ 
tary  organizations  because  trust 
in  combat  is  so  essential.  Trust 
in  combat  is  so  essential  that 
military  institutions  must  gen¬ 
erate  a  mentality  of  trust  and 
honesty  in  peacetime. 

Developing  the  trust  required  to 
eliminate  micromanagement  may  be 
a  catch-22. 1  don't  think  so,  but  trust 
certainly  will  not  develop  unless  we 
are  all  dedicated  to  making  it  happen. 
1  submit  our  obligation  to  our 
customers  (the  men  and  women  in 
uniform)  and  our  stockholders  (the 
taxpayers)  demands  that  we  do  our 
parts  to  establish  the  integrity  in  our 
acquisition  system  that  is  required  to 
eliminate  micromanagement  and 
achieve  results  in  which  we  can  all 
have  pride. 
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WHAT’S  WRONG 
WITH  ACQUISITION? 


Constructing  More  Stability  into 
Defense  Procurement  Boiler  Coaster 


Lieutenant  Colonel  John  L.  Clay,  USAF 


A 

fj  s  a  career  acquisition  offi¬ 
cer,  I  often  am  asked  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  weapon 
system  procurement.  Little  wonder. 
We  hear  about  cost  growth,  stretch¬ 
out,  goldplating,  pork  barreling, 
micromanagement,  mismanagement, 
overpricing  and,  of  course,  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse.  Solving  acquisition 
deficiencies  has  proved  to  be  a 
perplexing,  long-term  challenge. 
Thus,  succinctly  answering  this  well- 
intentioned  question  is  not  easy. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  brief  response  that 
captures  the  majority  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  improvement:  create 
more  stability. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  construct — or  logical  frame¬ 
work —  for  understanding  basic 
weapon  acquisition  problems.  The 
construct's  centerpiece  is  stability  or, 
more  specifically,  treating  deficien¬ 
cies  as  products  of  instability.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  rigorous  model  for 
scientific  analysis;  rather,  a  practical, 
simple  tool  for  improving  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  weapon-acquisition 
process. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (Colonel  selectee ) 
Clay  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  engineering 
mechanics  from  the  USAF  Academy  in 
1971  and  an  M.B.A.  degree  from  Wright 
State  University  in  1973.  He  has  served  in 
five  program  offices  at  three  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  product  divisions,  and 
xm  assigned  to  HQ  AFSC  as  a  systems  offi¬ 
cer  and  as  executive  assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Systems.  He  completed 
the  Defense  Systems  Management  College 
Program  Management  Course  89-1. 
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Why  Stability? 

More  than  any  single  term, 
"stability"  embodies  what  is  most 
lacking  in  the  current  acquisition  pro¬ 
cess.  First,  however,  a  definition  is 
needed.  Defense-acquisition  stability 
is  the  fulfillment  of  planned  expecta¬ 
tions;  that  is,  weapons  are  acquired 
as  originally  intended.  Further, 
stability  can  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  planned  objec¬ 
tives — in  particular  those  associated 
with  performance,  support,  re¬ 
sources,  and  time — are  realized  as  the 
weapon  is  acquired.  Note  that  this 
definition  encompasses  more  than 
concerns  about  DOD  "budget  stabil¬ 
ity,"  itself  a  well-documented 
problem. 


I  suggest  five  conditions  are  needed 
to  create  an  ideal  state  of  stability  for 
acquiring  any  weapon  system. 

1.  A  few,  key  system  objectives, 
consistent  with  national  military 
strategy,  force  objectives  and  user 
needs,  are  correctly  identified, 
understood  and  held  constant. 

2.  Cost,  schedule,  and  performance 
estimates  are  realistic;  i.e.,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  overperforming  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  probability  of  under- 
performing. 

3.  Trained  and  experienced  person¬ 
nel  are  assigned  to  the  program  and 
direct  their  energies  to  achieve  pro¬ 
gram  objectives. 

4.  Resources  approved  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  phase  are  provided  unless  the 
program  fails  to  achieve  specified 
goals. 

5 .  Each  commitment  to  complete  an 
acquisition  task  is  fulfilled. 

Fortunately,  this  lengthy  list  can  be 
reduced  to  more  fundamental  terms. 
Stability  simply  requires  quality  plan¬ 
ning  and  disciplined  execution.  Note 
that  conditions  1  and  2  are  roughly 
equivalent  to  quality  planning— 3,  4, 
and  5  to  disciplined  execution.  In  the 
construct,  a  stable  program  is  framed 
in  quality  planning  and  disciplined 
execution. 

The  simple  notion  of  instability  as 
the  cause,  and  stability  as  the  solu¬ 
tion,  can  be  useful  in  judging  actions 
and  evaluating  processes.  Of  course, 
the  root  causes  of  acquisition  prob¬ 
lems  are  more  complex;  as  in  all 
generalizations,  exceptions  exist. 
However,  focusing  on  stability  (and 
its  two  components,  quality  planning 
and  disciplined  execution)  helps  to 
identify  these  causes  and  find  solu¬ 
tions.  Instability  is  the  common 
denominator  of  the  preponderance  of 
defense  acquisition  problems. 

Does  stability  equate  to  detailed 
planning  and  step-by-step  execution? 
Absolutely  not.  Stability  does  not 
mean  rigid,  detailed  planning;  obedi¬ 
ent,  unquestioning  execution;  or  stag¬ 
nant,  layered  organizational  struc¬ 
tures.  In  fact,  continuous  change  to 
process,  organization,  and  internal- 
resource  allocation  priorities  are  vir- 
tures  of  effective  acquisition  pro¬ 
grams.  Consider  the  advice  of  Tom 
Peters  in  Thriving  on  Chaos:  "...con¬ 


stant  change  is  thoroughly  consistent 
with  pursuing  perfection  in  quality 
and  service....  Yes,  it  is  a  paradox: 
In  the  face  of  more  change,  more 
stability  is  essential."1 

I  am  convinced  that  few  defense 
programs  are  stable.  Yet  attention  is 
diverted  from  this  serious  problem  by 
more  newsworthy  allegations,  such 
as  well-publicized  coffeemakers, 
hammers,  etc.  In  my  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  five  weapon  programs, 
none  had  problems  with  corruption 
or  overpricing.  Each  of  the  five  did, 
however,  experience  instabilities  like 
changing  requirements,  unachieved 
schedules,  and  unexpected  budget 
reductions  costing  millions  of  dollars. 
Most  experts  will  agree  that  corrup¬ 
tion  and  overpricing  are  not  the 
critical  weapon-acquisition  problems.2 

Finally,  a  simple  analogy  illustrates 
why  the  defense  community  should 
value  stability.  Halfway  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  home,  no  one 
would  tolerate  the  builder  announc¬ 
ing  a  cost  increase,  the  banker  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  a  loan  commit¬ 
ment,  or  the  spouse  insisting  on 
changing  the  floor  plan.  Such 
mismanagement  would  add  to  the 
cost  and  construction  time,  in¬ 
tolerably  impacting  family  resources 
and  patience.  These  very  problems— 
optimistic  estimates,  erratic  budgets, 
and  changing  requirements— are 
common  in  weapon  acquisition.  The 
military,  the  government,  and  the 
taxpayer  should  be  motivated  to 
achieve  program  stability. 

A  Well-Documented  Problem 

Instability  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  serious  acquisition  problem. 
During  the  1980s,  virtually  every 
major  study  addressing  general 
defense-acquisition  deficiencies,  and 
most  weapon-acquisition  experts, 
identified  instability  as  a  leading 
culprit. 

Rand  Corporation,  assessing  ac¬ 
quisition  policy  in  the  1970s,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  focus  on  instability. 
In  1979,  it  concluded  the  weapon- 
procurement  process  too  often  results 
in  frequently  changing  program 
budgets  and  schedules.3 

Two  years  later,  the  DOD 
"Carlucci  Initiatives"  identified  32  ac¬ 
tions  to  improve  the  acquisition  pre¬ 
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cess.  The  fourth  action  was  designed 
specifically  to  stabilize  programs  by 
linking  approved  baseline  funding 
and  yearly  budget  recommen¬ 
dations.4 

In  1983,  Air  Force  Systems  Com¬ 
mand  investigated  ways  to  shorten 
the  acquisition  process  and  procure 
weapons  at  lower  cost.  Called  the 
"Affordable  Acquisition  Approach," 
the  study  reviewed  cost  and  schedule 
histories  of  109  acquisition  programs. 
It  concluded  "...that  program  in¬ 
stability  (large  unplanned  changes  in 
program  funding  and  schedule)  is  the 
major  causative  factor  of  cost  and 
schedule  growth."5 

In  1986,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
established  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Defense  Management  to 
recommend  improvements  to  the 
DOD  acquisition  process.  His 
motivation  largely  was  due  to 
eroding  public  confidence  in  view  of 
"...  overpriced  spare  parts,  test  defi¬ 
ciencies,  and  cost  and  schedule  over¬ 
runs."  While  the  commission  found 
few  instances  of  fraud,  it  concluded 
the  defense  acquisition  process  has 
"basic  problems  that  must  be  cor¬ 
rected."6  The  commission  suggested 
that  DOD  "emulate"  a  management 
model  which  incorporates  successful 
features  found  in  "outstanding  com¬ 
mercial  programs."  Stability,  iden¬ 
tified  as  one  of  these  features,  exists 
when  the  manager  and  the  board  of 
directors  operate  in  a  disciplined 
manner.  The  manager  promises  to 
achieve  planned  program  objectives 
(performance,  cost,  schedule),  and 
the  board  of  directors  commits  to 
providing  resources  and  other  sup¬ 
port  needed  for  program  execution. 
The  manager  is  motivated  to  achieve 
success:  so  long  as  progress  is 
satisfactory,  the  board  of  directors 
provides  the  planned  funding  and 
protects  the  manager's  prerogative  to 
exercise  authority  and  control.7 

In  June  1989,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Cheney  released  the  Defense 
Management  Report  (DMR)  outlin¬ 
ing  the  current  Administration's  plans 
for  improving  defense  acquisition. 
The  DMR  says  DOD  must  adopt  cer¬ 
tain  management  principles,  one 
being  stability  in  programs.  "Reliable 
planning,  funding,  and  system  con¬ 
figuration,  and  continuity  in  manage¬ 
ment  personnel,  greatly  increase  the 


likelihood  that  systems  will  be 
delivered  on  time  and  at  projected 
cost."8 

Several  noted  DOD  acquisition  ex¬ 
perts  share  a  concern  about  program 
instability. 

William  A.  Long,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering,  said  in  1981,  "A 
major  portion  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  [Carlucci  Initiatives]  can  be 
directly  related  to  the  degree  to  which 
programs  are  stabilized.  Although 
some  progress  has  been  made,  signif¬ 
icant  problems  remain."9 

Jacques  S.  Gansler  said  in  1983, 
"Unfortunately,  stability  is  probably 
the  most  important  major  character¬ 
istic  that  is  missing  from  the 
American  defense  budget."10 

David  Packard,  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said  in  1986, 
"Without  stability,  no  permanent  ac¬ 
quisition  improvements  are 
possible."11 

Frank  Carlucci,  former  Defense 
Secretary,  said  in  1988,  "We  all  know 
what  is  fundamentally  wrong  with 
[the  acquisition  system]:  Time  and 
again  instability  has  been  scored  as 
its  most  chronic  defect."12 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Costello,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac¬ 
quisition,  said  in  1989,  "Over  the  last 
eight  years,  DOD  has  been  forced  to 
live  with  sawtooth  funding,  which 
plays  havoc  with  rational  plan¬ 
ning."13 

Edward  Hirsch  and  Fred  Waelchli, 
Defense  Systems  Management 
College,  said  in  1989,  "Program 
stability— surely  a  close  cousin  of 
Deming’s  'constancy  of  purpose' — 
has  long  been  recognized  as  perhaps 
the  single  most  important  contributor 
to  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
acquisition  process."14 

Numerous  studies  and  experts  have 
identified  instability  as  a  serious 
defense  procurement  problem.  It  is 
persistent,  pervasive  and  costly. 


Destabilizers 

A  construct  has  been  proposed  to 
aid  in  understanding  acquisition  defi¬ 
ciencies.  Its  centerpiece  is  stability, 
argued  to  be  the  ingredient  most  lack¬ 


ing  in  weapon  acquisition.  Stability 
requires  quality  planning  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  execution. 

This  section  introduces  specific 
causes  or  "destabilizers."  Eleven 
destabilizers,  judged  to  be  among  the 
most  problematic,  are  described 
briefly  to  illustrate  the  mechanics  of 
instability  (See  Figure  1).  Each 
"threatens"  program  stability  by 
degrading  either  planning  or  execu¬ 
tion.  If  left  unchecked,  the  destabiliz¬ 
ers  will  introduce  unfavorable  cost, 
schedule,  performance  and  support- 
ability  impacts.  Experienced  acquisi¬ 
tion  personnel  will  be  familiar  with 
most  of  these  destabilizers.  The  con¬ 
struct  does  not  introduce  new  causes 
per  se  but,  rather,  provides  a  frame¬ 
work  for  understanding  how  they 
operate  to  reduce  acquisition  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Faulty  Requirements.  This  destabi¬ 
lizer  is  an  appropriate  starting  point 
since  requirements  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  program.  Faulty  re¬ 
quirements  are  mismatches  between 
formal  performance  objectives  and 
either  the  user's  need,  industry's 
capability,  or  reasonable  affordabil¬ 
ity.  Subsequent  analysis  or  test  will 
eventually  reveal  the  disconnect.  The 
corrective  actions  must  include  revis¬ 
ing  the  plan,  synonymous  with  insta¬ 
bility.15 

Requirements  are  faulty  if  unreal¬ 
istic.  For  example,  some  have 
overestimated  technical  expectations. 
They  assume  the  availability  of 
knowledge,  materials  or  processes 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  available 
when  needed.  Such  requirements 
have  "built-in-failure." 

Requirements  can  be  faulty  be¬ 
cause  they  overstate  anticipated  in¬ 
dustrial  capabilities.  Political  support 
is  often  influenced  by  "marketing" 
promises  of  significant  capability 
enhancement.  The  tendency  toward 
optimism  is  human  but  counter¬ 
productive. 

The  user  may  ask  for  more  perfor¬ 
mance  than  needed,  hedging  against 
the  possibility  that  the  developer  will 
fall  short.  Obviously,  hedged  re¬ 
quirements  have  the  potential  of  add¬ 
ing  unnecessarily  to  program  cost. 
They  also  increase  the  development 
challenge  and,  thus,  the  risk  of  failure 
and  instability. 
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FIGURE  1.  STABILITY  CONSTRUCT 

A  stable  program  is  “protected”  by  quality  planning  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  execution.  However,  11  potential  “threats"  to  stability  are 
depicted,  each  one  capable  of  introducing  undesirable  elements: 
schedule  delay,  lost  performance,  reduced  supportability  and  cost 
growth. 
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Finally,  requirements  can  be  am¬ 
biguous.  The  user's  documented 
operational  requirements  may  not 
always  adequately  describe  and  com¬ 
municate  the  desired  capabilities.  The 
program  office  can  fail  to  understand 
the  problem,  threat  or  environment. 
The  perceived  urgency  to  initiate  a 
program  can  distract  both  the  user 
and  the  developer  from  the  task  of 
creating  clear,  concise  descriptions  of 
performance  objectives. 

Strategy  Disconnects,  In  theory, 
national  objectives  determine  security 
objectives  which,  in  turn,  dictate 
military  strategies.  Ideally,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Legislative  Branches 
agree  on  these  strategies.  On  this 
basis,  the  Congress  then  funds 
military  forces. 

In  practice,  strategy  disconnects 
between  these  two  government 
branches  are  common.  An  example 
is  the  decade-long  debate  regarding 
next-generation  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and  their 


associated  basing  modes.  Similar 
debates  are  festering  over  virtually  all 
future  systems  including  fighters, 
armament,  bombers,  transport  air¬ 
craft  and  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Defense  Management  described  this 
destabilizer  as  follows: 

There  is  no  rational  system 
whereby  the  Executive  Branch 
and  Congress  reached  coherent 
and  enduring  agreement  on  na¬ 
tional  military  strategy,  the 
forces  to  carry  it  out  and  the 
funding  that  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  light  of  the  overall 
economy  and  the  competing 
claims  on  national  resources. 
The  absence  of  such  a  system 
contributes  substantially  to  the 
instability  and  uncertainty  that 
plague  the  defense  program.16 

Optimistic  Schedules.  The  time  to 
develop  and  acquire  a  major  weapon 
system  in  the  acquisition  environ¬ 


ment  today  is  averaging  more  than  a 
decade.  Hundreds  of  discrete,  inter¬ 
dependent  tasks  are  involved.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  length  and  logical  se¬ 
quence  of  each  one  is  not  easy.  The 
fact  that  schedule  variances  occur 
should  not  be  surprising.  However, 
these  variances  are  almost  always 
unfavorable — the  actual  schedule 
turns  out  to  be  longer  than  the  predic¬ 
tion.17  Indeed,  schedule  optimism 
has  become  part  of  the  defense  acqui¬ 
sition  culture. 

Optimistic  schedules  are  perpetu¬ 
ated  for  several  reasons.  First,  plan¬ 
ners  can  never  foresee  (and  therefore 
do  not  include  in  their  schedule  esti¬ 
mates)  all  problems  that  must  be  over¬ 
come.  Tasks  always  appear  easier  dur¬ 
ing  planning.  In  the  course  of  execu¬ 
tion,  unanticipated  friction  is  a  given . 

Second,  some  managers  believe  the 
best  way  to  minimize  development 
time  is  to  implement  aggressive 
schedules.  While  recognizing  the  low 
probability  of  success,  the  work  force 
is,  theoretically,  motivated  to  com¬ 
plete  the  activity  in  minimum  time. 

A  third  cause  of  schedule  optimism 
is  that  DOD  and  industry  executives 
can  feel  pressured  to  adhere  to 
unrealistic  schedules  for  political 
reasons.  Programs  are  more  attrac¬ 
tive  with  earlier  fielding  dates. 
Similarly,  schedules  can  be  "mile¬ 
stone  driven."  Programs  become 
locked  into  artificial  calendar  dates 
for  major  reviews  or  operational 
capability. 

Schedules  organize  program  activ¬ 
ity  and  are,  therefore,  critical  to 
stability.  Accurate  schedules  facilitate 
effective  execution;  optimistic  ones 
create  waste  and  raise  questions 
about  management  competence. 

Poor  Cost  Estimates.  Cost  esti¬ 
mates  are  key  elements  of  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  plan,  providing  the  basis  for  pro¬ 
gramming  the  total  requirement  and 
phasing  of  budgets,  and  program  per¬ 
sonnel  expend  considerable  effort 
preparing  them.  Independent  esti¬ 
mates  are  required,  and  obtaining  ac¬ 
curate  projections  can  be  difficult. 
Programs  usually  involve  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  require  years  to  com¬ 
plete. 

Inaccurate  estimates  can  result 
from  the  inability  to  predict 
technological  advancements,  task 
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complexity,  economic  conditions, 
schedule  requirements,  support  en¬ 
vironments  or  system  employment 
concepts.  Worse,  managers  some¬ 
times  feel  pressured  to  provide  op¬ 
timistic  estimates  in  order  to  obtain 
program  go-ahead  approval.  Yet,  a 
poor  cost  estimate  creates  an  unex¬ 
ecutable  plan. 

A  program  with  a  faulty  cost 
estimate  eventually  must  deal  with 
the  disconnect.  A  poor  cost  estimate 
is  a  destabilizer.  When  the  faulty 
estimate  is  discovered,  a  revised  plan 
based  on  the  adjusted  cost  will  be 
needed  if  the  program  is  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Four  destabilizers  affecting  quality 
planning  have  been  described.  The 
seven  remaining  (continuing  clock¬ 
wise  around  the  construct  depicted  in 
the  Figure  1)  impact  disciplined 
execution. 

Inadequate  Skills.  The  turbulent 
acquisition  environment  demands 
considerable  expertise  from  program 
office  personnel.  State-of-the-art 
technology,  sophisticated  manage¬ 
ment  systems  and  regulatory  com¬ 
plexity  are  occupational  challenges. 
Successful  execution  of  an  acquisition 
plan  depends  on  the  competence  of 
the  acquisition  team. 

The  DOD  has  been  criticized  for  a 
perceived  less-than-adequate  skill 
level  among  acquisition  personnel. 
The  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  noted 
that  this  work  force  operates  the 
largest  procurement  agency  in  the 
world,  spending  billions  of  dollars, 
yet  "...compared  to  industry  counter¬ 
parts,  (it)  is  undertrained,  underpaid, 
and  inexperienced."18 

The  DOD  has  reacted  to  these 
criticisms;  for  example,  the  Air  Force 
instituted  an  acquisition-certification 
program  incorporating  education, 
training  and  experience  requirements. 
However,  the  perception  continues 
that  DOD  personnel  lack  sufficient 
skills.  The  101st  Congress  is  consider¬ 
ing  legislation  to  require  career  pro¬ 
grams  (or  possibly  even  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  corp)  in  each  Service. 

Reporting  Requirements.  Tom 
Peters  and  Robert  Waterman's  book, 
In  Search  of  Excellence,  recommends 
that  organizational  structures  be 
based  on  "...simple  form  and  lean 
staff. ",Q  The  defense  acquisition  pro¬ 


cess  has  been  criticized  for  violating 
this  management  precept.  Critics  sug¬ 
gest  that  decision-making  is  not 
always  responsive  because  of  the  long 
command  channels  and  the  large 
headquarters  staffs,  which  overem¬ 
phasize  their  particular  interests  at 
the  expense  of  core  program  objec¬ 
tives. 

In  1986,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commis¬ 
sion  suggested  that  weapon  acquisi¬ 
tion  be  managed  with  "limited  report¬ 
ing  requirements"  and  "small,  high 
quality  staffs."20  The  Commission 
specifically  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  new  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  for  major  programs  to  include 
a  DOD  acquisition  executive,  in¬ 
dividual  Service  acquisition  execu¬ 
tives  and  program  executive  offi¬ 
cers.21  In  the  last  4  years,  DOD  has 
struggled  to  implement  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Commission's  recom¬ 
mendation. 

A  characteristic  of  stable  programs 
is  the  channeling  of  effort  toward 
achieving  planned  objectives.  The 
program  manager  needs  ready  access 
to  senior  executives  and  timely  deci¬ 
sions.  Staffs  should  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Program  stability  is  adversely 
affected  to  the  extent  that  DOD 
reporting  requirements  do  not  work 
toward  these  purposes. 

Unfulfilled  Baselines.  In  the  late 
1970's,  the  "baselines"  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  tools  for  creating  stability. 
Baselines  summarize  key  perfor¬ 
mance,  support,  cost,  and  schedule 
objectives  and  they  identify  the 
resources  required  to  acquire  sys¬ 
tems. 

A  baseline,  when  approved,  is  in¬ 
tended  as  an  agreement  between  the 
program  manager  and  senior  man¬ 
agement.  In  effect,  the  former  com¬ 
mits  to  achieving  the  specified  objec¬ 
tives,  and  the  latter  promises  to  pro¬ 
vide  specified  resources  (budget, 
manpower  and  facilities). 

In  1986,  DOD  implemented  base¬ 
lining  in  Directive  5000.45,  which 
states  that  a  "...stable  program  en¬ 
vironment  provides  the  foundation 
for  effective  program  manage¬ 
ment."22  Since  then,  many  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Army  programs 
have  been  baselined  with  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD). 


Despite  high  expectations  and  a 
decade  of  effort,  baselines  have  yet 
to  create  acquisition  stability. 
Baseline  commitments  are  too  often 
unfulfilled  during  execution.  Chang¬ 
ing  requirements,  unachieved  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  missed  schedules  rapidly 
supersede  the  documents.  Budget  tur¬ 
bulence  results  in  annual  rebaselining 
for  many  programs.  To  the  extent 
that  baselines  continue  to  be  unful¬ 
filled,  programs  will  be  destabilized. 

Plan  Ambiguity.  In  the  preceding 
discussion,  an  unfulfilled  baseline  is 
described  as  a  failure  between  a  pro¬ 
gram  manager  and  senior  manage¬ 
ment;  correspondingly,  plan  ambigu¬ 
ity  is  a  failure  between  the  program 
manager  and  the  program  team. 
Weapon  system  acquisition  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  undertaking  involving  many 
people,  organizations,  technologies 
and  tasks.  Creating  a  program  plan 
is  necessary  but  by  no  means  suffi¬ 
cient;  it  also  must  be  understood. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  convinced 
that  plans  are  frequently  misunder¬ 
stood.  Too  often,  they  are  not  in¬ 
tegrated,  simplified  and  taught  to 
acquisition-team  members,  a  fact 
suggesting  that  few  really  understand 
them.  More  disturbing,  some  man¬ 
agers  have  a  bias  against  sharing  in¬ 
formation  that  other  team  members 
need. 

Tom  Peters  and  Nancy  Austin,  in 
A  Passion  for  Excellence,  state  that 
"The  trick  is  demonstrating  to  peo¬ 
ple,  every  day,  where  you  want  to 
take  your  organization.  It's  being 
amazingly  consistent  that  counts,  ig¬ 
noring  the  charge  (which  will  be 
leveled)  that  you  are  a  broken 
record.”23 

Programs  with  ambiguous  plans 
will  suffer  instabilities  since  execution 
cannot  be  disciplined.  Disconnects 
will  fester  as  a  result  of  conflicting 
ideas  about  program  objectives, 
priorities,  milestones  and  resources. 
Team  members  will  be  caught  by  sur¬ 
prise  and  unprepared;  effort  will  be 
wasted. 

Micromanagement.  Contemporary 
management  experts  overwhelmingly 
agree  that  decentralized  execution  is 
a  virtue.  Responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity  for  performing  tasks  should  be 
delegated  to  the  lowest  possible  level . 
People  closest  to  activities  generally 
manage  them  best. 
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In  simple  terms,  micromanagement 
occurs  when  higher  levels  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  violate  this  rule.  The  Congress, 
the  Pentagon  and  Service  materiel 
commands  have  been  accused  of 
usurping  functions  better  performed 
by  lower-level  managers. 

Once  a  weapon  acquisition  is  in¬ 
itiated,  the  program  manager  should 
be  concentrating  on  executing  the  ap¬ 
proved  plan.  Unfortunately,  program 
managers  spend  too  much  time  en¬ 
suring  compliance  with  regulations, 
responding  to  audits,  and  briefing 
organizations  with  marginal  program 
involvement.  The  Blue  Ribbon  Com¬ 
mission  noted  that  “The  program 
manager  spends  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  his  time  briefing  his  program, 
writing  reports  on  his  program,  and 
defending  his  program,  thus  doing 
everything  except  managing  his 
program."24 

Contractor  Buy-in.  Most  acquisi¬ 
tion  managers  have  experienced  buy- 
ins  at  one  time  or  another;  com¬ 
petitive  source  selections  often 
evaluate  proposals  with  buy-in  pro¬ 
mises.  In  fact,  some  industry  person¬ 
nel  argue  that  buy-ins  are  occasion¬ 
ally  a  legitimate,  perhaps  even  nec¬ 
essary,  strategy  for  acquiring  and 
maintaining  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a 
"buy-in"  will  be  broadly  defined  to 
include  both  "optimistic  proposals" 
(the  traditional  definition)  and  "trust- 
me  tactics."  Optimistic  proposals  of¬ 
fer  performance  levels,  cost  goals  or 
schedules  not  likely  to  be  achieved, 
with  the  motive  of  winning  competi¬ 
tive  programs.  Trust-me  tactics  are 
employed  after  contract  award.  The 
contractor  optimistically  projects 
final  system  performance  in  order  to 
placate  the  program  office  early-on. 
As  time  passes,  the  degraded  perfor¬ 
mance  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
program  manager  must  accept  it  or 
implement  painful  program  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Optimistic  proposals  and  trust-me 
tactics  inevitably  result  in  cost, 
schedule  and  performance  variances. 
Yet,  these  buy-ins  can  be  profitable 
if  the  company  is  awarded  follow-on 
business  (for  example,  a  lucrative 
production  contract).  Even  without 
follow-on  business,  DOD  often  self¬ 
initiates  program  changes,  providing 
opportunities  to  recover  on  the  cur¬ 
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rent  contracts.  Programs  are  fre¬ 
quently  renegotiated  to  revise  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements,  impose  new 
budget  profiles  and  reduce  quantities. 
The  government  negotiators  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  separating  the  impacts  of  self- 
initiated  changes  and  contractor  buy- 
ins.  The  government  position  is  fur¬ 
ther  weakened  when  companies  are 
sole-source  or  the  government  is 
pressured  to  settle  quickly  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  when  funds  are  expiring).  One 
industry  manager  told  me  govern¬ 
ment  contract  changes  provide  the 
"golden  rope"  to  profitability. 

While  one  might  blame  industry 
for  this  destabilizer,  the  problem  is 
self-inflicted.  Acquisition  plans  too 
often  include  unrealistic  performance 
requirements  or  unachievable  cost  or 
schedule  goals.  When  competition  is 
intense  and  contracts  are  awarded 
largely  on  the  basis  of  price,  the 
system  can  encourage  buy-ins. 

Changing  Budgets.  Of  all  the 
sources  of  instability,  changing  bud¬ 
gets  are  the  best  documented  and, 
perhaps,  most  problematic.  Budget 
instabilities  are  similar  to  the  strategy 
disconnects  discussed  earlier;  how¬ 
ever,  this  destabilizer  occurs  during 
program  execution.  It  is  defined  as  a 
deviation  from  the  amount  and  tim¬ 
ing  of  funding  originally  approved 
for  a  program. 


For  a  program  to  pass  a  milestone 
decision  successfully,  its  acquisition 
plans  including  funding  needs  must 
be  reviewed  and  approved.25  Often, 
however,  approved  funding  subse¬ 
quently  is  not  provided.  The  Con¬ 
gress  and  DOD  annually  change,  to 
some  extent,  the  funding  of  almost 
every  program.  In  its  report  to  the 
101st  Congress,  the  Air  Force  stated, 

The  entire  defense  extablish- 
ment  has  experienced  a 
budgetary  roller  coaster.  In  the 
10  to  15  years  it  takes  to 
develop  and  field  a  new 
weapon  system,  there  may  be 
several  substantial  swings  in 
defense  funding.  The  ineffi¬ 
ciency  associated  with  this  lack 
of  stable  financial  planning 
dwarfs  all  other  causes  of  inef¬ 
ficiency  in  defense  procurement 
and  programming.26 

Inefficiencies  from  budget  instabil¬ 
ity  are  manifested  by  program 
stretchouts,  restructuring,  and 
smaller  and  less  economical  buys. 
James  Kitfield,  senior  editor  of 
Military  Forum,  writes  "The  services 
buy  fewer,  ever  more  expensive 
weapons;  then  the  inefficiencies  of 
program  stretchouts  make  them  even 
more  expensive,  and  the  services  can 
afford  to  buy  fewer  of  them  still."27 

How  can  DOD  programs  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  effectively  with  constantly 
changing  budgets?  No  private  com¬ 
pany  could  operate  profitably  this 
way.  According  to  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission,  successful  commercial 
programs  enjoy  dependable  resource 
commitments  from  upper  manage¬ 
ment.28  The  DOD  programs  will  be 
stable  only  if  they  can  enjoy  depend¬ 
able  funding. 

This  list  of  11  destabilizers  is  not 
all  inclusive.  Other  obstacles  to  qual¬ 
ity  planning  and  disciplined  execution 
exist.  However,  the  11  are  among  the 
most  serious  threats  to  stability  and, 
thus,  useful  in  completing  the 
construct. 

Conclusions  and  Implications 

The  purpose  of  the  construct  has 
been  to  provide  a  simple  framework 
for  understanding  complex  weapon 
acquisition  problems.  It  can  assist 
engineers,  managers  and  executives 
in  guiding  actions  and  priorities.  I 
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reiterate  that  what  acquisition  needs 
most  is  stability:  quality  planning  and 
disciplined  execution. 

The  construct  has  other  implica¬ 
tions.  First,  significant  improvements 
in  the  acquisition  process  seem 
unlikely  without  added  stability. 
Only  when  quality  plans  are  devel¬ 
oped  and  followed  will  the  process  be 
effective.  Further,  any  proposed  solu¬ 
tion  to  acquisition  problems  should 
be  suspect  unless  it  promotes  (or  at 
the  very  least  does  not  degrade) 
stability. 

Second,  all  participants  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process  have  contributed  to 
past  problems.  For  example,  weapon 
program  management  offices  pro¬ 
posed  optimistic  schedules,  paid  in¬ 
sufficient  attention  to  requirements, 
promised  unrealistic  performance, 
and  failed  to  train  personnel.  Users 
and  operators  did  not  convey  their 
needs  with  consistency,  accuracy  and 
clarity.  Contractors  made  commit¬ 
ments  that  could  not  be  fulfilled.  The 
OSD,  Service  secretaries  and  the 
Congress  imposed  regulations  and 
procedures  that  aggravated  micro- 
management  and  unduly  complicated 
reporting  requirements.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  OSD  and  the 
Congress  failed  to  create  a  system  for 
making  timely  strategy  and  force- 
structure  decisions.  The  Congress 
responded  to  lesser,  newsworthy 
deficiencies  while  failing  to  take 
responsibility  for  budget  decisions. 

Yet,  acquisition  effectiveness  has 
practical  limits.  By  necessity, 
weapons  push  technology;  thus,  per¬ 
formance  and  cost  and  schedule  un¬ 
certainties,  to  some  degree,  are  a  fact 
of  life.  Threats  to  national  security 
evolve  in  unpredictable  ways,  forc¬ 
ing  adjustments  to  requirements.  The 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  sole 
authority  to  fund  military  programs; 
the  Congress  will  almost  certainly 
continue  to  review  and  modify  DOD 
weapon-budget  requests  each  year. 

Third,  while  the  construct's  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  promote  problem 
understanding,  it  also  suggests  solu¬ 
tions.  Many  are  within  the  control  of 
the  program  manager.  Program  man¬ 
agers  directly  influence  requirements, 
cost  and  schedules  estimates,  skill 
levels,  and  other  factors  affecting 
stability.  Concerned  program  manag¬ 
ers  should  embrace  the  following 


policies:  (1)  define  and  validate  re¬ 
quirements  as  soon  as  possible  and 
consult  often  with  the  user  on  the 
subject;  (2)  create  realistic  cost  and 
schedule  estimates;  (3)  continuously 
educate  the  team  members  on  the 
contents  of  the  plan;  (4)  discourage 
buy-ins  by  creating  an  environment 
which  rewards  those  who  meet 
commitments.29 

The  construct  is  compatible  with 
the  DOD  Total  Quality  Management 
(TQM)  program.  Notionally,  the 
construct  identifies  what  needs  to  be 
done— quality  planning  and  disci¬ 
plined  execution.  On  the  other  hand, 
TQM  provides  a  management  philos¬ 
ophy  for  succe<  \»ii-y  planning  and 
executing  programs,  i  he  construct  is 
concerned  with  faulty  user  require¬ 
ments,  strategic  disconnects,  un¬ 
fulfilled  budget  commitments,  am¬ 
biguous  plans,  and  inadequate  skills. 
The  TQM  complements  this  concern 
by  promoting  a  customer  focus,  or¬ 
ganizational  goal  setting,  long-term 


commitments  from  top  management, 
process  definition  and  training.30  Do 
organizations  committed  to  quality 
fail  to  understand  the  customer's  re¬ 
quirements,  produce  optimistic 
estimates,  or  inadequately  train 
employees,  for  example?  Certainly 
they  do  not. 

Perhaps  the  next  time  someone 
asks.  What's  wrong  with  acquisition, 
your  answer  will  be  the  same  as 
mine:  "It  needs  more  stability." 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


William  G.  Gicking,  70,  Defense 
Systems  Management  College 
registrar  from  1971  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1984,  died  of  cancer  on  July 
26  at  his  home  near  Mt.  Vernon. 

Mr.  Gicking  was  a  retired  Air 
Force  chief  master  sergeant. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Gicking  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Omaha  and  held  a 
master's  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Scranton. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
serving  in  the  Navy;  later,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Air  Force  and  served  in  the 
Korean  Conflict.  Other  Air  Force 
assignments  include  service  in  Japan. 
His  last  Air  Force  assignment  was  at 
the  Noncommissioned  Officers 
Academy  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base 
in  Virginia  where  he  was  chief  of  the 
Communicative  Skills/Personnel 
Training  Section.  He  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  1962. 

From  1963-65,  he  was  registrar  and 
director  of  placement  at  Keystone 
Junior  College  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  director  of  admissions  at  that 
college  from  1965-1969.  From 
1969-71,  he  was  deputy  director  of 
the  operations  division,  Office  of  the 
Dean,  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

He  was  selected  registrar  at  the 
newly  formed  Defense  Systems 
Management  School  in  1971.  He 
directed  admissions  during  a  period 
that  saw  the  school  evolve  into  a  col¬ 
lege  and  the  enrollment  increase  by 
350  percent. 

Mr.  Gicking  was  an  avid  swim¬ 
mer.  He  competed  in  the  Virginia 
Golden  Olympics  in  the  early  1980s 
and  won  three  gold  medals.  He  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Methodist 
Men,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ministries,  and  an  administrative 
board  member  at  the  Aldersgate 
United  Methodist  Church.  He  was  an 
American  Red  Cross  Volunteer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eleanor 
of  Alexandria;  a  daughter,  Lonnie 
Dennis  of  Albuquerque;  two  sons, 
lim  Gicking  of  Wayne,  Pa.,  and 
Richard  of  Alexandria;  two  sisters, 
Peg  Miller  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
Jane  Bogdon  of  Drums,  Pa;  and  four 
grandchildren. 
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DEMING 
FOR  DEFENSE 


Author  Discloses  Gems  of  Wisdom  Lying 
Below  Surface  of  the  14  Points 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Kenneth  H.  Rose,  USA 


In  his  1986  book.  Out  of  the 
Crisis,  W.  Edwards  Deming  ex¬ 
pressed  harsh  criticisms  of  American 
industry  and  bold  proposals  for  im¬ 
provement.  Much  of  what  he  sug¬ 
gested  also  may  be  applicable  to 
American  military  establishments. 

This  is  not  to  say  war  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  process  and  may  be  waged 
according  to  rules  common  to  in¬ 
dustrial  analysis  and  control.  Rather, 
military  functions,  like  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  are  subject  to  certain  endur¬ 
ing  principles  that  seem  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs,  regardless 
of  the  class  of  action  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  engaged. 

First,  a  brief  background.  One  of 
Deming's  principal  points  is  that  it  is 
better  to  build  in  quality  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  line  than  to  "inspect''  it  in 
after  the  fact.  To  this  end,  he  offers 
14  points  to  guide  management. 
These  are  neither  aphorisms  for  a 
new  age  nor  slogans  to  be  posted  on 
the  shop  wall  but,  rather,  philo¬ 
sophical  building  blocks  that,  if  prop¬ 
erly  interrelated,  internalized,  and 
implemented,  will  generate  a  life-style 
change  for  the  better  in  the  affected 
organization.  His  14  points  are 
below. 

1 .  Create  constancy  of  purpose  for 
improvement  of  product  and  service. 


LTC  Rose  is  the  Deputy  Commander , 
Research,  Development  and  Engineering 
Center ,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
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2.  Adopt  the  new  philosophy. 

3.  Cease  dependence  on  mass  in¬ 
spection. 

4.  End  the  practice  of  awarding 
business  on  the  basis  of  price  tag 
alone. 

5.  Improve  constantly  and  forever 
the  system  of  production  and  service. 

6.  Institute  training. 

7.  Adopt  and  institute  leadership. 

8.  Drive  out  fear. 

9.  Break  down  barriers  between 
staff  areas. 

10.  Eliminate  slogans,  exhorta¬ 
tions,  and  targets  for  the  work  force. 

11.  Eliminate  numerical  quotas  for 
the  work  force  and  numerical  goals 
for  people  in  management. 


12.  Remove  barriers  that  rob  peo¬ 
ple  of  pride  of  workmanship. 

13.  Encourage  education  and  self- 
improvement  for  everyone. 

14.  Take  action  to  accomplish  the 
transformation. 

Wisdom  Below  the  Surface 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  offer 
another  discussion  of  these  points, 
some  of  which  are  not  self-evident. 
That  has  been  done  best  by  Deming. 
Readers  are  encouraged  to  seek  out 
the  original  text.  Instead,  my  purpose 
is  to  disclose  additional  gems  of 
management  wisdom  that  lie  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  explicitly 
stated,  and  much  debated,  14  points. 

Deming  minces  no  words  at  the 
start  in  making  clear  that  this  is 
serious  business. 


A  quality  program  for  a  com¬ 
munity,  launched  by  cere¬ 
monies  with  a  speech  by  the 
governor,  raising  of  flags, 
beating  of  drums,  badges,  all 
with  heavy  applause,  is  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare.1 

It  is  fine  to  have  an  improvement 
program  complete  with  symposia, 
conferences,  workshops,  breakfasts, 
testimonials,  newsletters  and  awards, 
all  serving  titled  masters  and  eager 
participants.  But,  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  important  thing  is 
substance,  not  form-product,  not  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  fact,  a  near-obsessive 
orientation  toward  appearances  may 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
we  must  solve. 

Dr.  Deming  gets  right  at  the  heart 
of  job  performance  and  productivity. 

The  possibility  of  pride  of 
workmanship  means  more  to 
the  production  worker  than 
gymnasiums,  tennis  courts,  and 
recreation  areas.2 

One  apparently  little-known  tenet 
of  modern  human  psychology  is  that 
people  are  motivated  best  by  intrin¬ 
sic  benefits— those  things  that  make 
them  feel  good  about  themselves  and 
their  jobs  as  they  work;  not  extrinsic 
benefits — the  perks  and  privileges 
usually  assumed  to  be  all-important. 
The  Army  recruiting  slogan,  "Be  all 
you  can  be,"  may  be  right  on  the 
mark.  It  seems  to  suggest  a  "releas¬ 
ing"  that  will  tap  the  full  power  and 
potential  of  the  human  spirit.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  once  recruited,  the  newly 
employed  are  welcomed  into  an  en¬ 
vironment  with  narrowly  defined 
patterns  of  allowable  dress,  speech 
and  action — all  with  ample  justifi¬ 
cation. 

Allow  People  to 
Do  Well 

But  Dr.  Deming's  point  is  less 
esoteric.  He  explains  that  keys  to 
unlocking  pride  of  workmanship  are 
not  quotas  and  criticism.  Instead, 
these  essential  keys  are  skills, 
materials,  tools,  environment,  time, 
management  support,  and  leader¬ 
ship— things  that  allow  people  the 
opportunity  to  do  well. 

Deming  plays  the  iconoclast,  at¬ 
tacking  the  love  affair  with 
machinery  and  technology  that 
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almost  has  become  a  national 
characteristic  and,  at  times,  a  na¬ 
tional  embarrassment. 

Lag  in  American  productivity 
has  been  attributed  in  editorials 
and  letters  in  the  newspapers  to 
failure  to  install  new  machin¬ 
ery,  gadgets,  and  the  latest 
types  of  automation  such  as 
robots.  Such  suggestions  make 
interesting  reading  and  still 
more  interesting  writing  for 
people  who  do  not  understand 
problems  of  production.  The 
following  paragraph  received 
from  a  friend  in  a  large 
manufacturing  company  will 
serve  as  an  illustration. 

This  whole  program  (design 
and  installation  of  new 
machines)  has  led  to  some 
unhappy  experiences.  All  these 
wonderful  machines  performed 
their  intended  functions  on  test, 
but  when  they  were  put  into 
operation  in  our  plants,  with 
our  people,  they  were  out  of 
business  so  much  of  the  time  for 
this  and  that  kind  of  failure  that 
our  overall  costs,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  down,  went  up.  No  one  had 
evaluated  the  overall  probable 
failure  rates  and  maintenance. 

As  a  result,  we  were  continu¬ 
ally  caught  with  stoppages  and 
with  not  enough  spare  parts,  or 
with  none  at  all;  and  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  alternate  production 
lines.3 

Now,  he  is  getting  at  things  that  we 
hold  near  and  dear.  Promising  almost 
magical  solutions  to  hard  problems 
through  the  application  of  advanced, 
or  worse,  "emerging"  technology  has 
become  a  kind  of  cottage  industry. 
We  are  quick  to  embrace  a  newly, 
even  notionally,  described  system 
and  put  it  on  what  appears  to  be  an 
acquisition  track,  while  we  work 
backwards  to  invent  a  requirement 
and  find  a  sponsor.  Deming  reminds 
us  that  there  is  no  deus  ex  machina 
that  will  step  in  at  the  last  moment 
and  save  us  from  failure.  Developing 
and  applying  automation  and  other 
hardware  is  a  complex,  difficult  task. 
It  must  not  be  approached  through 
assumption  and  unbridled  optimism. 
Or,  as  he  puts  it,  the  invention  of  new 
products  and  new  services  "...has 
been  accomplished  in  every  case  in 


my  experience  by  application  of  in¬ 
novation  and  knowledge.”'4 

The  matter  of  new  products  and 
services  gets  special  attention.  To  the 
military  community,  it  is  a  matter  of 
special  relevance. 

Moreover,  the  customer  is  not 
in  a  good  position  to  prescribe 
product  or  service  that  will  help 
him  in  the  future.  The  producer 
is  in  far  better  position  than  the 
customer  to  invent  new  design 
and  new  service.  Would  any¬ 
one  that  owned  an  automobile 
in  1905  express  a  demand  for 
pneumatic  tires,  had  you  asked 
him  what  he  needed?  Would  I, 
carrying  a  precise  pocket- 
watch,  have  suggested  a  tiny 
calculator  and  quartz  time 
piece?"5 

Further, 

A  consumer  can  seldom  say  to¬ 
day  what  new  product  or  new 
service  would  be  desirable  and 
useful  to  him  three  years  from 
now,  or  a  decade  from  now. 
New  product  and  new  types  of 
service  are  generated,  not  by 
asking  the  consumer,  but  by 
knowledge,  imagination,  in¬ 
novation,  risk,  trial  and  error 
on  the  part  of  the  producer, 
backed  by  enough  capital  to 
develop  the  product  or  service 
and  to  stay  in  business  during 
the  lean  months  of  introduc¬ 
tion.6 

This  is  pretty  strong  stuff.  It  seems 
to  address  directly  the  Army's 
Concept-Based  Requirements  System 
and  kick  it  into  a  cocked  hat.  But 
does  it  really?  Deming  is  only  saying 
what  most  people  already  know: 
Users  of  products,  or  weapon 
systems,  or  whatever,  are  in  a  very 
poor  position  to  specify  new  products 
because  they  usually  lack  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  predict  new 
products  reliably.  Their  vision  of  the 
future  is  usually  limited  to  the  extent 
of  their  understanding  of  the  present. 
Recognizing  and  admitting  this  limi¬ 
tation  is  difficult;  people  are  simply 
not  aware  of  what  they  don't  know. 

In  the  military  community,  two 
things  mitigate  the  grim  picture  that 
Deming  presents.  First,  the  mobility 
of  personnel  throughout  the  organi¬ 


zation  presents  the  potential  for  in¬ 
dividuals  to  serve  as  user  and  pro¬ 
ducer  at  different  times.  However, 
the  absence  of  a  directed  personnel 
policy  to  implement  this  potential 
and  manage  individuals  through  suc¬ 
cessive,  related  user /producer /user 
assignments  supports  a  continued 
division  between  user  and  producer. 

Second,  while  users  may  be  least 
able  to  specify  new  products,  they 
certainly  know  what  is  wrong  with 
the  ones  they  have.  Their  strength  is 
that  they  are  best  able  to  describe 
what  is  necessary — what  they  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do — to  accomplish 
tasks  they  must  perform  at  the  front 
lines.  Accordingly,  the  Army  theory 
is  that  users  should  describe  desired 
capabilities  and  producers  should 
suggest  items  whose  performance 
characteristics  provide  or  approach 
those  capabilities.  That's  the  theory. 
The  practice  is  that  users  traditionally 
make  great  leaps  over  capabilities  to 
system  specifications  and  try  to  tell 
the  producers  what  to  build.  The 
result,  constrained  by  the  user's 
limited  understanding  of  what  is 
possible,  may  be  described  as  the 
manacles  of  modernization:  thicker 
armor,  bigger  guns. 

Bridging  the  Gulf 

But,  all  is  not  doom  and  gloom. 
The  Army  attempts  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  user  and  producer  with  an 
organizational  connector — a  distinct 
organization  that  serves  as  the  user's 
representative.  This  element  conducts 
the  combat  developments  process:  It 
analyzes  threats,  develops  concepts 
that  respond  to  perceived  deficiencies 
and  requirements  that  follow  from 
the  concepts,  coordinates  material 
identification  and  development  with 
the  producer,  monitors  acquisition, 
and  supports  fielding  of  the  procured 
items.  Again,  the  theory  is  good.  In 
practice,  this  solution  may  only  ex¬ 
acerbate  the  original  problem.  The 
user's  representative  is  neither  the 
user  nor  the  producer.  It  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  urgencies  of  the  user  or 
privy  to  the  expertise  of  the  producer. 
It  becomes  a  follower  of  the  process 
and  a  victim  of  the  analytical  system 
it  created,  severely  mired  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  described  by  Deming,  as  follows: 

The  difficulty  in  defining 

quality  is  to  translate  future 
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needs  of  the  user  into  measur¬ 
able  characteristics,  so  that  a 
product  can  be  designed  and 
turned  out  to  give  satisfaction 
at  a  price  the  user  will  pay.  This 
is  not  easy,  and  as  soon  as  one 
feels  fairly  successful  in  the 
endeavor,  he  finds  that  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  have 
changed,  competitors  have 
moved  in,  there  are  new  mater¬ 
ials  to  work  with,  some  better 
than  the  old  ones,  some  worse; 
some  cheaper  than  the  old  ones, 
some  dearer.7 

In  suggesting  a  way  out  of  this 
morass,  Deming  draws  a  distinction 
between  advertising  (selling  the  user 
what  you  make)  and  consumer 
research  (identifying  things  to  make 
that  the  user  will  buy).  One  is  more 
important  than  the  other. 

Foremost  is  the  principle  that 
the  purpose  of  consumer 
research  is  to  understand  the 
consumer's  needs  and  wishes, 
and  thus  to  design  product  and 
service  that  will  provide  a  bet¬ 
ter  living  for  him  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.8 

This  sounds  very  much  like  what 
the  user's  representative  is  trying  to 
do.  It  may  be  that  the  role  is  better 
described  by  the  term  "consumer 
research-'  than  the  current,  and 
somewhat  oblique  term  "combat 
developments."  This  may  serve  to 
focus  the  process  more  outward,  on 
the  user,  rather  than  inward,  on 
itself.  But,  there  is  an  issue  here  far 
more  important  than  mere  process. 

A  second  principle  is  that  no 
one  can  guess  the  future  loss  of 
business  from  a  dissatisfied 
customer.  The  cost  to  replace  a 
defective  item  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  line  is  fairly  easy  to 
estimate,  but  the  cost  of  a 
defective  item  that  goes  out  to 
a  customer  defies  measure.  It 
was  Oliver  Beckwith  who  re¬ 
marked  in  1947,  in  a  meeting  of 
Committee  E-ll  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials,  that  a  dissatisfied 
customer  does  not  complain:  he 
just  switches.  Or,  as  my  friend 
Robert  W.  Peach  put  it  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  The 
goods  come  back,  but  not  the 
customer.0 


On  the  battlefield,  dissatisfied  users 
won't  have  the  opportunity  to 
switch,  they  just  won't  come 
back— ever. 

So  what  is  the  value  of  Deming's 
book?  Is  it  just  another  item  to  be 
placed  prominently  on  the  office 
bookshelf  where  it  will  be  seen  by  im¬ 
portant  visitors  or  will  complement 
the  room  decor?  Hopefully  not. 
Deming's  own  summary  is  below. 

The  central  problem  in  manage¬ 
ment,  leadership,  and  produc¬ 
tion,  as  my  friend  Lloyd  S. 
Nelson  put  it,  and  as  we  have 
remarked  in  earlier  chapters,  is 
failure  to  understand  the  nature 
and  interpretation  of  variation. 

Efforts  and  methods  for  im¬ 
provement  of  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  in  most  companies 
and  in  most  government  agen¬ 
cies  fragmented,  with  no  over¬ 
all  competent  guidance,  no  in¬ 
tegrated  system  for  continual 
improvement.  Everyone,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  job,  needs  a  chance 
to  learn  and  develop.  In  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  fragmentation,  people 
go  off  in  different  directions, 
unaware  of  what  other  people 
are  doing.  They  have  no  chance 
to  work  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  company  nor  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  little  chance  to 
develop.10 

While  not  discussed  in  detail  here, 
Deming's  main  theme  is  variation. 
His  description  of  "system"  variation 
and  the  need  to  bring  it  under  statis¬ 
tical  control  is  the  foundation  for  the 
14  points.  Beyond  this,  there  are 
messages  with  particular  meaning  for 
military  readers. 

1.  There  are  no  magic  wands  in 
technology.  Everything  comes  from 
hard  work. 

2.  Don’t  try  to  force  people  into  a 
fixed  process.  Instead,  modify  the 
process  until  you  maximize  people's 
performance  potential. 

3.  Shorten  the  link  between  con¬ 
sumer  and  producer. 

Soldier  in  the  Field 

The  interpretation  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  last  message  gives  rise 
to  a  probably  controversial  proposal. 
In  the  Army,  the  users  are  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  The  producer  of  weapons 


and  equipment  is  the  Army  Materiel 
Command.  The  connector,  the  user's 
representative,  is  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command.  If  the  true  role 
of  the  connector  is  consumer 
research,  as  described  earlier,  then 
the  combat  developers  who  provide 
that  connection  should  be  organic  to 
the  producer,  not  organic  to  the  user 
and  not  lost  in  some  never-never  land 
between  the  two.  Once  this  is  done, 
the  consumer  research-producer 
elements  should  be  separated  from 
the  Army  Materiel  Command  and  all 
the  attendant  structures  that  seem  to 
have  a  life  of  their  own,  perhaps 
under  a  Program  Executive  Office 
type  organization.  This  must  then  be 
driven  and  maintained  to  be  a  lean, 
user/product-oriented  operation 
where  the  link  between  user  and  pro¬ 
ducer  is  as  short  as  possible. 

This  last  point  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  When  determining  and 
designing  tomorrow's  material,  there 
is  simply  no  substitute  for  standing 
shivering  on  the  border  next  to  the 
soldier  who  may  eventually  live  or 
die  through  its  use.  Deming  makes  a 
clear  point  for  responsibility  in  a  final 
admonition. 

Every  appalling  example  in  this 
book  turned  up  because  I  was 
there,  on  the  line,  on  the  job, 
trying  to  be  helpful  by  looking 
for  some  sources  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  wrong  practices.  If  I 
had  waited  for  them  to  come 
for  help.  I'd  still  be  waiting.11 


Endnotes 

1 .  W.  Edwards  Deming,  Out  of  the 
Crisis  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
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2.  Ibid,  p.  85. 
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^  omething  has  been  terribly 

Jr  wrong  for  a  long  time.  Grow¬ 
ing  up  in  the  Forties  I  knew  American 
products  were  the  best  in  the  world. 
Now  I  know  very  few  of  our  pro¬ 
ducts  are  considered  the  best.  The 
fact  that  our  country's  reputation  for 
delivering  quality  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  has  been  deteriorating  translates 
into  a  real  economic  plight.  It  appears 
the  United  States  has  not  kept  up  the 
required  technical  and  managerial  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  superior  quality  pro¬ 
ducts;  or,  our  competitors  in  the 
world  are  doing  things  differently. 
After  giving  thought  to  this  dilemma 
I  have  concluded  both  propositions 
are  true. 

What  we  did  or  did  not  do  in  the 
Forties  and  thereafter,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  Nineties,  to 
regain  our  reputation  and  market 
share  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  Forties 

Pending  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  World  War  II,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  foresaw  a  need  for  methods  to 
control  the  quality  of  materials  and 
manufactured  products.  One  of  the 
first  efforts  was  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  request  to  the  American  Stan¬ 
dards  Association  (ASA)  in 
December  1940.  The  ASA  was  asked 
to  initiate  a  project  on  the  application 
of  statistics  to  the  quality  control  of 
war  materials  and  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  committee  developed 
three  standards  used  by  the  allies  in 
World  War  II.  These  important  stan¬ 
dards  were  classified  during  the  war. 
The  committee  comprised  industry 
and  government  experts  and  two 
people  who  later  achieved  world 
prominence— W.  Edwards  Deming 
and  Harry  F.  Dodge. 


The  first  standard,  Zl.l,  was  en¬ 
titled  "Guide  for  Quality  Control 
Charts";  the  second,  Zl.2,  "Control 

Mr.  McGovern  is  a  professor  assigned 
to  the  Research  Directorate  at  the  Defense 
System  Management  Collie. 


Chart  Method  of  Analyzing  Data”; 
and  the  third,  Zl.3,  "Control  Chart 
Method  of  Controlling  Quality  Dur¬ 
ing  Production."  These  standards 
followed  the  early  work  of  Dr. 
Walter  Shewart,  Bell  Laboratories 
physicist  who  in  the  early  1920s 
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developed  a  method  of  monitoring 
and  analyzing  variation  over  time;  a 
method  he  called  control  chart. 

Shewart  did  much  of  the  early 
work  of  describing  the  phenomenon 
of  variation  in  statistical  terms.  He 
found  virtually  all  types  of  repeatable 
activities,  from  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  to  administrative  processes,  are 
characterized  by  variation.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  monitor  these  processes  to 
detect  possible  changes.  A  process 
can  be  defined  by  two  characteristics, 
its  central  tendency  and  its  spread; 


i.e.,  average  and  dispersion,  values 
required  to  construct  a  control  chart. 

Another  statistical  tool  that 
facilitated  the  monitoring  of  the 
quality  of  large  volumes  of  war 
materials  required  during  World  War 
II  was  the  acceptance  sampling  plan. 
The  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Technical  Committee,  Harold 
Dodge,  a  Bell  Labs  engineer,  and  his 
colleague  Harry  Romig,  published  ac¬ 
ceptance  sampling  inspection  tables 
in  the  January  1941  issue  of  The  Bell 
System  Technical  Journal.  These 
tables  provided  statistical  guidance 


Quality  control  learned  and  required  for  the 
nuir  effort  was  second  fiddle  to  high-volume 
sales  and  production. 


allowing  inspectors  to  accept  entire 
lots  of  parts  and  materials  after  only 
inspecting  a  small  portion  of  the  lot. 
This  provided  another  powerful  tool 
enabling  the  United  States  to  produce 
and  ship  war  supplies  expeditiously. 

However,  before  the  concepts  of 
statistical  quality  control  could  be  im¬ 
plemented,  training  was  required. 
Dr.  Deming,  a  student  of  Shewart 
with  Ralph  Wareham  and  Charles 
Mummery  of  Hoover  Corporation, 
developed  and  conducted  the  initial 
training.  For  the  next  few  years,  they 
and  others  taught  statistical  quality 
control  to  31,000  students  from  the 
government  procurement  arena. 

It  was  1957  when  I  learned  about 
statistical  quality  control  charts.  The 
American  Society  for  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  (ASQC)  conducted  a  course  on 
Shewart  Control  Charts,  which  was 
held  one  night  a  week  for  five  weeks 
and  used  the  ASA  standards  for  in¬ 
struction.  The  following  is  the  scope, 
as  taken  from  Zl.l  paragraph  1.1 
scope; 

"This  standard  is  intended  as  a 
guide  for  handling  problems  concern¬ 
ing  the  economic  control  of  quality 
materials,  manufactured  products, 
services,  etc.  It  has  particular 
reference  to  methods  of  collecting,  ar¬ 
ranging  and  analyzing  inspection  and 
test  records  in  a  manner  designed  to 
detect  lack  of  uniformity  of  quality." 
Figure  1  is  an  excerpt  from  Zl.l  and 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  control  chart. 


The  Fifties 

During  post-war  years,  American 
industry  could  not  make  products 
fast  enough.  Our  products— tools, 
appliances,  furniture,  carpets,  etc., 
were  in  demand  throughout  the 
world,  and  America  was  about  the 
sole  source  of  supply.  Quality  con¬ 
trol  learned  and  required  for  the  war 
effort  was  second  fiddle  to  high- 
volume  sales  and  production.  It  took 
quite  a  few  years  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  get  industrial  capabilities 
back  on  stream. 

Post  World  War  II  found  Japan 
one  of  the  most  devastated  countries 
in  the  world,  virtually  every  city 
being  in  ruins.  There  wasn't  enough 
food,  clothing,  housing  and  little 
means  to  pay  for  required  imports. 
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FIGURE  I .  ILLUSTRATING  FEATURES  OF  THU  CONTROL  CHART  AS  USED 
FOR  ANALYZING  A  SET  OF  DATA  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  THERE  HAS 
BEEN  LACK  OF  CONTROL 


ORIGINAL  DATA 

Consisting  of 
125  individual  observed 
values,  divided  into 
25  successive  subgroups 
of  5  observed  values  each 
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The  Japanese  had  to  build  up  their 
production  capabilities  quickly  to 
again  commence  trading. 

Help  arrived  from  America.  One 
of  the  first  was  Dr.  Deming,  who 
went  to  Japan  in  1947  by  request  of 
the  Defense  Department.  His  trip 
concerned  the  Japanese  forthcoming 
census  in  1951.  During  his  initial 
trips,  Deming  socialized  with  the 
Japanese  and  began  a  long-term 
friendship.  The  Japanese,  aware  of 
Deming's  knowledge  of  statistics  and 
familiarity  with  the  Zl-1,  Zl-2  and 
Zl-3  standards  through  pamphlets 
from  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion,  invited  him  to  Japan  to  teach 
these  techniques.  The  invitation  was 


from  the  Japanese  Union  of  Scientists 
and  Engineers  (JUSE).  Subsequently, 
royalties  from  publication  of  his  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  to  JUSE,  which  used 
them  to  establish  the  prestigious 
Deming  Award,  given  annually  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  companies  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  quality.  It  often  takes 
years  of  education  and  training, 
worker  involvement  and  dedicated 
management  to  achieve  this  level  of 
excellence. 

The  1950  visit  was  followed  by 
visits  in  1951-1952  when  more  lec¬ 
tures  on  quality  control  were  given. 
Dr.  Deming  has  made  frequent  visits 
since  the  early  lecturing  days.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Juran,  invited  to  Japan  by  the 


JUSE  in  1954,  conducted  seminars 
concentrating  on  the  middle-and  top- 
management  role  in  quality-control 
activities.  It  seemed  that  concen¬ 
trating  on  control  charts  and  sample 
inspection  created  problems. 
Although  these  technical  techniques 
were  the  major  reasons  for  creating 
quality  Japanese  products,  there  was 
lack  of  top-management  attention  to 
the  quality  issue.  This  was  cited  in 
Kaoru  Ishikawa's  book  What  Is  Total 
Quality  Control?  (The  ]apanese 
Way).  He  said  the  1950s  was  a  period 
of  overemphasis  on  statistical  quality 
control.  Again,  according  to 
Ishikawa,  Juran's  visit  marked  the 
transition  in  Japan's  quality  control 
activities  from  dealing  primarily  with 
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manufacturing-based  technology  to 
management  for  total  quality  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  this  point  in  time  that 
quality  control  was  regarded  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  tool  for  management. 

Two  other  areas  of  importance 
were  addressed  during  this  period: 
quality  assurance  of  newly  developed 
products,  and  the  contribution  that 
could  be  made  through  quality 
circles.  Using  statistical  quality  con¬ 
trol  charts  for  monitoring  variability 
and  inspection  for  product  accep¬ 
tance  was  widely  embraced  during 
early  stages  of  Japan's  quality  im¬ 
provement  effort.  When  top  manage¬ 
ment  learned  what  product  markets 
could  be  captured  with  quality  as  a 
strategic  priority,  they  branched  out 
from  statistical  process  control  (SPC) 
and  inspection  to  other  avenues  of 
success.  They  realized  if  a  process 
makes  defects  even  the  best  methods 
of  inspection  will  not  eliminate  the 
problem.  If  the  product  is  made 
without  defects,  significant  savings 
can  be  realized.  Prevention  of  defects 
is  more  cost  effective  than  inspection 
and  defect  repair. 

The  concept  of  quality  circles 
began  as  a  means  of  educating  the 
work  force  in  Japan.  At  first,  mostly 
engineers,  staff  and  management  had 
been  trained  in  QC  techniques.  The 
way  was  found  to  educate  the 
foreman  and  group  leaders  by  form¬ 
ing  study  groups— quality  circles.  A 
correspondence  course  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  broadcast  by  the  Japan 
Broadcasting  Corporation  as  part  of 
educational  programming  in  1957.  Its 
goal,  eventually  achieved,  was  to 
reach  the  entire  work  force,  and  was 
attained  by  educational  programs 
and  by  inculcation  into  the  entire 
school  system. 

Years  later  when  quality  circles 
were  imported  into  America,  we 
somehow  lost  the  intent  of  quality 
circles  being  study  groups.  What  hap¬ 
pened  instead  was  the  formation  of 
groups  that  were  given,  for  the  most 
part,  minimal  training,  the  inference 
of  management  support  and  implied 
responsibility  to  change  anything  and 
everything.  Many  circles  adopted  the 
single  objective  of  improving  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  When  management 
reaction  wasn't  immediate  the  groups 
sometimes  became  negative  con¬ 
tributors  rather  them  positive. 


What's  Happening  in  the  U.  S.? 

During  the  Sixties,  companies  in 
the  United  States  were  using  technical 
and  statistical  tools  to  ensure  product 
quality.  Major  companies,  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  had  been  engaged  in 
war  production,  had  formal  quality 
control  and  reliability  organizations. 
These  companies  practiced  statistical 
quality  control  along  with  design  of 
experiment  and  reliability  engineering. 

They  performed  design  of  exper¬ 
iments  on  new  products  and  pro¬ 
cesses  before  release  to  production. 
They  implemented  statistical  process 
control  charts.  They  conducted 
failure  mode  analysis  and  adjusted 
designs  and  manufacturing  processes 
to  increase  reliability.  They  practiced 
these  techniques  and  others  for  a 
time;  but,  soon,  little  of  these  quality 
improvement  activities  were  being 
implemented. 

Following  are  some  reasons  for 
U.S.  lack  of  attention  to  the  question 
of  quality  improvement. 

— American  industries  were  mak¬ 
ing  extraordinary  levels  of  profits  and 
the  industrial  leadership  was  fre¬ 
quently  made  the  prerogative  of 
financial  managers.  We  saw  business 
schools  advocating  the  theory  of 
general  managership;  i.e.,  that  a 
good  manager  can  manage  any  type 
of  enterprise.  A  person  need  not 
know  about  steel  to  head  a  steel  com¬ 
pany,  doesn't  need  to  know  about 
railroads  to  manage  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  etc.  I  think  that  it  is  not  incor¬ 
rect  to  say  our  industry  and  business 
leaders  were  managing  for  growth, 
with  little  concern  for  improvement. 
If  there  were  concerns,  it  was  when 
major  problems  occurred  that  would 
result  in  gigantic  consequences  to 
company  profits. 

— Another  dimension  of  this  era 
was  the  impact  behavioral  scientists 
were  having  on  management  of  our 
enterprises.  Theories  of  Maslow, 
McGregor,  Hertzberg,  Argyris,  etc., 
were  being  read  and  taught  through¬ 
out  the  country.  They  weren't  only 
taught  in  business  schools;  major  cor¬ 
porations  used  many  of  their  teach¬ 
ings  for  in-house  management  train¬ 
ing.  In  a  gross  sense,  the  message  of 
behavioral  scientists  was  that  of 
individual-worker  needs,  versus 
organizational  needs.  They  probed 


the  nature  of  motivation  and  the 
means  of  satisfying  those  needs. 
Many  theories  and  teachings  were 
concerned  with  employee  attitudes 
and  motivation  that  would  satisfy 
organizational  missions  and  goals. 
They  concentrated  on  manufacturing 
environments  with  goals  of  increas¬ 
ing  employee  morale  and  produc¬ 
tivity. 

—A  major  contributor  to  the  U.S. 
shrinking  competitiveness  was  that 
we  disowned  technical  quality  im¬ 
provement  and  control  techniques 
that,  for  the  most  part,  we  originated. 
Our  technology  concerns  were  not  in 
attaining  manufacturing  excellence, 
but  in  developing  new  products  and 
processes. 

The  Seventies 

The  United  States  experienced 
phenomenal  market  growth  in  the 
Sixties  and  Seventies.  Except  for  the 
recessions  of  1960, 1970  and  1973,  the 
growth  was  non-stop  and  loss  of 
market  (specifically  to  the  Japanese) 
went  unchallenged.  In  1964,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  United  States  had  a  $6 
billion  trade  surplus.  By  1984,  this 
turned  into  a  $123  billion  deficit. 
Growth  in  the  deficit  was  due 
primarily  to  market  takeover  by 
Japanese  products  giving  our  con¬ 
sumers  unequaled  quality  for  less 
money.  Figures  2.a  and  2.b  are  taken 
from  the  MIT  Commission  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Productivity  Book,  Made  in 
America— Regaining  the  Production 
Edge.  It  illustrates  the  import-export 
posture  of  some  key  industries.  The 
influx  of  Japanese  products  is  the 
most  significant  reason  for  the 
changes  from  1972  to  1986. 

How  did  we  lose  so  many  product 
markets,  specifically  to  the  Japanese 
in  such  a  relatively  short  time? 

—The  Japanese  started  in  the  Fif¬ 
ties  to  institutionalize  the  delivery  of 
quality  products  and  services  and 
they  succeeded.  Their  children  are 
taught  at  home  and  in  school  that 
quality  is  expected,  as  a  producer  and 
as  a  consumer. 

—All  levels  of  management  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  recognize  that 
quality  of  product  and  services  not 
only  results  in  increased  customer  de¬ 
mand,  but  is  cost  effective— competi¬ 
tive. 
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FIG  UR  E  2.a,  U.  S.  IMPOR  TS  /  N  INI)  USER  IPS  STUD 1  ED 


Auto-  Chemicals  Commercial  Consumer  Machine  Semicond.,  Steel  Textiles 
mobiles  aircraft  electronics  tools  computers  & 

office  equip. 

Sources:  Based  on  data  made  available  by  the  U  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  International  Trade  Administra¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Trade  Information  and  Analysis,  supplemented  by  data  presented  in  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  International  Trade  Administration,  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook,  1988  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1988);  and  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  COMTAP  Database. 


FIGURE  2,b.  U.S.  EXPORTS  IN  INDUSTRIES  STUDIED 


Auto-  Chemicals  Commercial  Consumer  Machine  Computers  &  Steel  Textiles 
mobiles  aircraft  electronics  tools  office  equip. 


Sources:  Based  on  data  made  available  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  International  Trade  Administra¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Trade  Information  and  Analysis,  supplemented  by  data  presented  in  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  International  Trade  Administration,  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook,  1988  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1988);  and  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  COMTAP  Database. 
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—All  employees  can  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  implement  the  improve¬ 
ment  process.  Their  contributions  are 
sought  out  and  recognized  by 
management. 

—  Supplier  contributions  to  the 
final  product  in  terms  of  time,  cost 
and  quality  are  requested  and  recog¬ 
nized. 

—They  seek  out  and  recognize  the 
voice  of  the  customer  from  the  initial 
design  phase  and  throughout  the  pro¬ 
duct  life  cycle. 

— They  are  dedicated  to  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  of  all  processes 
in  the  business  enterprise. 

— Their  bottom-line  is  not  the 
quarterly  earnings  statement,  but  to 
make  the  enterprise  "recession 
proof";  "to  make  our  company  reces¬ 
sion  proof,  with  true  sales  and 
technological  capabilities,"  stated 
Ricoh  Co., LTD.,  1975  recipient  of 
the  Deming  Award,  when  asked  ad¬ 
vantages  of  total  quality  control. 

—  The  belief  that  teamwork 
throughout  an  organization  is 
essential. 

—Total  quality  control  (manage¬ 
ment)  begins  and  ends  with  education 
and  training. 

—All  levels  of  management,  from 
chief  executive  officer  to  the  foreman, 
practice  the  managerial  and  technical 
skills  to  accomplish  continuous  pro¬ 
duct  improvement. 

The  Last  Decade 

In  1980,  attitudes  began  to  change 
in  this  country.  Two  events  that 
helped  trigger  this  were  the  NBC 
white  paper  "If  Japan  Can... Why 
Can't  We?"  and,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  implementation  of  quality 
improvement  as  a  competitive 
strategy.  The  NBC  white  paper  in¬ 
troduced  the  American  public  to  Dr. 
Deming.  Claire  Crawford-Mason, 
producer  of  the  show,  had  learned 
about  Deming.  The  program  ex¬ 
plored  how  Deming  went  to  Japan  in 
1950  and  taught  the  Japanese 
statistical  process  control.  Many 
think  he  single  handedly  brought  the 
Japanese  to  a  level  of  excellence  in 
terms  of  quality.  Also  appearing  on 
the  program  was  William  Conway, 
chief  executive  officer  of  Nashua 
Paper  Company,  who  used  Deming 
to  train  the  Nashua  workforce  in 


There  is  a  quality 
revolution  today , 
as  there  was  in 
1984.  Customer 
expectations  for 
better  quality  and 
services  are 
increasing  faster 
than  the  quality 
improvements 
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statistical  process  control  (SPC).  He 
credits  SPC  in  significant  cost  and 
quality  improvement  that  resulted  in 
Nashua's  competitive  success. 

Six  months  after  the  NBC  white 
paper.  Ford  contacted  Deming  and 
asked  for  help.  Ford  Motor  Company 
lost  $2.5  billion  in  1979  and  1980  and 
was  looking  for  a  way  to  increase 
profits.  Deming's  major  thrust  in  the 
'40s  was  SPC;  in  1980,  his  major  em¬ 
phasis  was  turned  to  managerial  mat¬ 
ters.  Deming  was  delighted  to  work 
with  Ford  and  other  large  companies. 
He  wanted  to  "create  a  bonfire  that 
would  create  a  prairie  fire  that  would 
consume  all  America  and  turn  it 
around.”  Dr.  Deming's  14  points  are 
a  prescription  for  a  company's  com¬ 
petitive  success.  He  is  continually  tell¬ 
ing  American  management  they  are 
responsible  for  94-96  percent  of  prob¬ 
lems  faced  in  business  and  industry. 

Ford  Motor  Company  led  by  Don 
Petersen,  who  took  to  Deming  im¬ 
mediately,  has  made  significant 
changes  in  the  company  and  yielded 
significant  success.  For  the  first  time, 
in  1986,  Ford  made  more  profit  than 
General  Motors.  The  manner  in 
which  Ford  embraced  Deming’s  con¬ 
cepts  and  work  with  their  suppliers 
has  significantly  influenced  other  ma¬ 
jor  U.S.  companies. 


The  Term  Total  Quality 
Management  Emerges 

Two  events  in  1984  focused 
Department  of  Defense  interest  in 
total  quality  management:  the 
Defense  Logistic  Agency  (DLA) 
bottom-line  conference,  and  the 
quality  improvement  activities  at  the 
Naval  Air  Repair  Facilities. 

In  1984,  two  of  the  country’s  ex¬ 
perts  on  quality  improvement  urged 
attendees  at  a  government  conference 
to  improve  the  quality  of  all  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Dr.  A.  V.  Feigen- 
baum  and  Dr.  Myron  Tribus  spoke 
at  a  DLA  bottom-line  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  400  corporate 
executives,  government  officials  and 
academic  leaders.  Dr.  Feigenbaum  is 
president  of  General  Systems  Co.  and 
a  pioneer  in  quality  improvement. 
With  Dr.  Deming  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Juran,  he  taught  the  Japanese  in  the 
1950s  the  competitive  power  in  con¬ 
tinuous  quality  improvement.  At  the 
time  of  the  1984  conference.  Dr. 
Tribus  was  director  of  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Engineering  at  MIT. 
Tribus  had,  years  earlier,  persuaded 
Dr.  Deming  to  publish  his  book: 
Quality/,  Productivity  and  Com¬ 
petitive  Position,  which,  with  video 
tapes  on  the  subject,  has  been 
distributed  to  thousands  in  American 
industry. 

For  the  DLA  bottom-line  con¬ 
ference,  Dr.  Feigenbaum's  address 
was  "The  Hard  Road  to  Quality  Ex¬ 
cellence."  He  talked  about  a  study  in¬ 
dicating  that  82  percent  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  government  and  industrial 
markets  placed  quality  in  a  position 
equal  to,  or  more  important  than, 
price.  Yet  4  years  earlier,  quality  im¬ 
portance  received  a  48  percent 
response.  He  indicated  three 
worldwide  influences  responsible  for 
the  increase. 

1.  Consumers'  purchase  expecta¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  quality  revolution  to¬ 
day,  as  there  was  in  1984.  Customer 
expectations  for  better  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services  are  increasing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  quality  im¬ 
provements  delivered  by  American 
industry. 

2.  Management’s  recognition  that 
quality  improvement  can  be  the  most 
effective  way  an  enterprise  can  in¬ 
crease  productivity  and  reduce  costs. 
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3.  Japan's  influence.  No  need  to  go 
into  too  much  detail.  Just  take  a  look 
in  parking  lots  or  in  electronic  stores. 

Dr.  Tribus'  presentation  was  "Cost 
of  America's  Defense;  Is  the  DOD 
Part  of  the  Solution  Or  Part  of  the 
Problem?”  He  was  invited  to  discuss 
what  is  happening  in  academia  re¬ 
garding  quality  and  productivity.  He 
deviated  and  said  the  United  States 
is  not  coming  to  grips  with  the 
quality  and  productivity  issue.  The 
result  is  an  increasing  deficit  and 
military  supplies  and  equipment 
costing  too  much,  often  defective  and 
unreliable.  Dr.  Tribus  said  in  1984 
the  DOD  spending  rate  was  half  a 
billion  dollars  per  day  for  military 
weapons  and  supplies.  Their  role 
should  be  judged  in  light  of  "He  who 
has  the  gold  makes  the  rules." 

I  believe  Dr.  Feigenbaum  and  Dr. 
Tribus  planted  the  TQM  seed  that 
day  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  defense  community,  because  it  is 
driven  by  requirements  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  can  move  very  slowly.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  of  impending 
financial  crisis  and  competitive 
pressures,  some  U.S.  companies 
made  significant  strides  in  quality  im¬ 
provement.  Companies  like  Xerox, 
Harley  Davidson,  Motorola,  Hewlett 
Packard  and  IBM  prioritized  quality 
into  a  strategic  business  role. 

In  1984,  while  Dr.  Tribus  and  Dr. 
Feigenbaum  were  getting  the  DOD 
stirred  up  about  quality  matters,  a 
program,  "Total  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment,"  was  being  implemented 
within  one  of  defense's  operating 
groups.  The  Naval  Air  Rework 
Facilities  began  an  initiative  of  TQM 
in  1984;  later  (1986)  it  was  proposed 
as  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  could  achieve 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  goal  of 
achieving  20  percent  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  by  1992. 

As  stated  in  the  1986  Report  of  the 
DOD  Task  Force  On  Productivity  in 
the  Support  of  Operations :  "total 
quality  management  training  is  aimed 
at  improving  the  quality  of  our  pro¬ 
ducts  through  use  of  statistical  pro¬ 
cess  control.  This  requires  changing 
the  corporate  environment  to  em¬ 
phasize  work  processes  and  to  in¬ 
crease  communications  and  interac¬ 
tion  within  the  organization.  Our 
training  is  based  upon  management 
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theories  taught  by  W.  Edwards  Deal¬ 
ing,  M.  Tribus,  P.  Crosby  and  J. 
Juran  and  have  proven  successful  in 
Japanese  and  U.S.  companies."  The 
report  goes  on  about  the  im¬ 
provements  demonstrated  by  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  the  need  for 
management  commitment  and  exten¬ 
sive  training  for  successful  TQM 
implementation. 

Where  Are  We  Today? 

Whether  you  call  it  Total  Quality 
Improvement  (Boeing),  Star  Quality 
(Lockheed),  Six  Sigma  (Motorola), 
Quality  Focus  on  the  Business  Pro¬ 
cess  (IBM),  Total  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment,  etc.  the  Eighties  have  seen  the 
quality  of  products  and  services 
becoming  a  major  concern  for  many 
companies. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen 
a  shift,  specifically  in  competitively 
threatened  companies,  to  where 
statistical  process  control  charts  are 
utilized.  Design  of  experiments  are 
conducted  to  optimize  product  and 
process  parameters.  There  is  a  call  to 
listen  and  to  meet  customer  re¬ 
quirements.  Conferences  are  held  to 
address  concurrent  engineering;  i.e., 
systematic  approach  to  the  in¬ 
tegrated,  concurrent  design  of  pro¬ 
ducts  and  their  related  processes  in¬ 
cluding  manufacture  and  support. 
Seminars  and  conferences  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  employee  teamwork  and 
empowerment,  and  the  contribution 
of  quality  improvement  to  a  business. 
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Everywhere,  short  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  in  SPC,  Taguchi  design  of  ex¬ 
periments,  quality  function  deploy¬ 
ment,  basic  improvement  tools, 
TQM  implementation,  and  concur¬ 
rent  engineering  and  the  behaviorial 
aspects  of  teamwork  and  empower¬ 
ment. 

As  suggested,  many  techniques  are 
not  new.  That  isn't  the  point.  New  or 
old,  Japanese  or  American,  the 
United  States  must  recognize  that 
continuous  improvement  of  all  pro¬ 
cesses,  products  and  services  in  our 
enterprises  is  imperative  to  sustain 
and  regain  a  world-market  share. 
Although  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Japanese  have  been  cited 
in  this  paper,  we  must  remember  that 
other  determined  competitors  must 
be  considered  in  the  future.  Europe 
1992  is  no  small  threat  to  many  of 
our  industries. 

Conclusion 

The  birth  of  initiatives  conforming 
to  the  concepts  that  many  in  industry 
and  government  call  total  quality 
management  is  necessary  for  in¬ 
dustrial  survival.  Many  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  and  industrial  leaders  recognize 
this  and  are  taking  a  proactive  stance. 
Many  more,  however,  do  not 
recognize  this  crisis  and  think 
business  as  usual,  as  in  the  last  few 
decades,  will  sustain  U.S.  industrial 
dominance. 

To  those  not  believing  there  is  a 
crisis  I  again  quote  Dr.  Tribus,  from 
his  1984  address. 

In  Madison  Square  Garden 
there  was  a  boxing  match. 
Before  the  main  bout  there  was 
a  preliminary  in  which  the  box¬ 
ers  were  very  badly  matched. 
One  of  the  fighters  went  down 
in  the  first  minute  of  the  first 
round.  Someone  in  the  au¬ 
dience  shouted  "fake"  and  the 
audience  took  it  up.  The  fighter 
did  not  get  up.  The  crowd 
shouted.  "Fake.  Fake.  Fake." 
Finally  the  stretcher-bearers 
came  and  carried  the  fighter  out 
of  the  hall.  As  he  was  being  car¬ 
ried  out  the  crowd  kept  up  the 
chant.  "Fake.  Fake.  Fake."  The 
next  day  the  boxer  died.  As  the 
reporter  said,  he  had  to  die,  just 
to  prove  the  fight  was  on  the 
level. 
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III  here  is  a  lack  of  useful  feed- 

JL_  back  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  on  how  to  improve 
the  government-industry  technology 
transfer  process.  Industry  responses 
and  attitudes  on  technology  transfer 
policies  have  been  neglected  because 
researchers  focused  on  theoretical 
models,  cumbersome  procedures, 
narrow-focus  case  studies  and  the 
obsession  for  commercial  payoff 
analyses.  Commercialization  success, 
in  terms  of  economic  gains  and  jobs 
created,  can  be  difficult  to  quantify 
due  to  the  lack  of  standardized 
evaluation  procedures.  This  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  strategic  impact 
of  technology  (the  long-term  effect  on 
business  and  society)  and  other  in¬ 
fluencing  variables  such  as  manage¬ 
ment  effectiveness  and  political 
change.  Thus,  it  has  been  difficult  for 
researchers  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980  and  The 
Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act  of 
1986. 

Dr.  Lee's  report  is  the  result  of  his 
research,  sponsored  by  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Management  Department  of  The 
George  Washington  University,  con¬ 
ducted  to  provide  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  issues  and  identify 
barriers  in  government-industry 
technology  transfer.  A  validated 
survey  questionnaire,  designed  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
technology  transfer  professionals  in 

Dr.  Lee  is  president  of  lntematimial 
C/msultitui  Sctvkes. 


the  public  and  private  sectors,  was 
mailed  to  531  members  of  the 
Technology  Transfer  Society  living  in 
the  United  States.  Approximately 
half  of  these  represent  government 
and  industry;  the  remainder  are  from 
various  academic  and  legal  profes¬ 
sions,  consultants,  etc.  The  response 
exceeded  50  percent. 


Government  needs 


to  increase 
educational 
programs  for 
training  technology 
transfer  managers, 
scientists  and 
engineers  in  the 


public  and  private. 


Impediments 

Findings  indicate  13  impediments 
to  government-industry  techonology 
transfer,  including  lack  of  funds 
designated  for  technology  transfer  ac¬ 
tivities,  ineffective  communication, 


cultural  differences,  ineffective 
mechanisms,  bureaucratic  inertia, 
not-invented-here  syndrome  and  mis¬ 
sion  conflicts  in  government 
laboratories.  Of  these,  five  were 
policy-related,  two  were  informa¬ 
tion/marketing-related  and  six  were 
people/management-related. 

The  dismal  progress  in  technology 
transfer  from  government  labora¬ 
tories  to  industry  is  due  primarily  to 
the  lack  of  government  commitment 
and  industry  interest.  Government, 
leading  in  use  of  creative  promotional 
programs,  would  motivate  industry. 
Industry  should  develop  a  more 
positive  attitude  toward  technologies 
developed  elsewhere.  Improving 
technology  transfer  from  government 
laboratories  to  industry  will  require 
technology  management  expertise, 
effective  leadership  and  government 
and  industry  executive  commitment. 
Improved  communication  between 
government  and  industry  would  help 
them  understand  one  another's  en¬ 
vironment;  then,  effective  transfer 
can  occur.  Government  needs  to  in¬ 
crease  educational  programs  for 
training  technology  transfer 
managers,  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Government  Should  Lead 

The  research  project  concludes  that 
government  has  a  leadership  role  in 
technology  transfer  and  needs  to 
provide  the  infrastructure  for 
implementation.  This  report  includes 
recommendations  on  improving  the 
process. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DEFENSE  COOPERATION 
AGREEMENTS 

The  authors  are  Dr.  Philip  E.  Chartrand,  Dr.  James 
H.  Hershman,  Howard  Stevens,  Constance  Cox ,  Heike 
Nuhsbaum,  and  Jennifer  Bostow  of  the  Government  Affairs 
Division,  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management;  and 
Richard  Kwatnoski,  Faculty  of  the  Defense  Systems 
Management  College. 


Ip  international  cooperative 
weapons  agreements — whether 
to  sell  weapons  or  codevelop  and 
coproduce  them  with  our  allies— the 
Congress  plays  a  significant  role  in 
reviewing  and,  possibly,  overturning 
negotiations  completed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  No  multina¬ 
tional  program  manager  can  afford 
to  ignore  this  congressional  oversight 
authority  while  planning  and  con¬ 
ducting  negotiations  with  allied 
military  establishments. 

We  tend  to  think  the  Congress  in¬ 
volves  itself  primarily  in  the  sale  of 
arms  and  weapons  systems, 
but  its  statutory  review 
powers  extend  also  to  mem¬ 
oranda  of  understanding 
(MOUs)  where  U.S.  weapons, 
equipment  or  technology  are 
transferred  to  foreign 
governments. 


The  FSX  fighter 
agreement 
controversy  with 
Japan  arose  over 
strong  feelings  to 
protect  the  U.S. 


industrial  base. 


Memoranda  of 
understanding 
are  formal 
written  arrangements  between 
governments,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  they  intend 
to  cooperate  in  given  areas,  and  are 
to  be  contrasted  with  letters  of  offer 
and  acceptance  (LOAs)  used  in  for¬ 
eign  military  sales  (FMS). 


Congressional  review  powers  over 
MOUs  can  and  will  be  exercised  when 
military  aspects  of  our  national 
security  are  considered  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  also  when  economic  or 
political  aspects  catch  the  Congress' 
attention.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
has  mandated  since  1985  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  reduce 
weapons  costs  and  duplication  by 
developing  arms  in  concert  with  our 
NATO  allies.  This  requires  a  greater 
number  of  multinational  negotiations 
by  DOD  officials  and 


gives 
the  Con¬ 
gress  another 
basis  for  oversight 
as  it  reviews  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  direc- 
— .  _  tive. 

This 
paper  will 
explore  the  basis 
for  congressional 
oversight  of  inter¬ 
national  technology  transfers,  how 
that  oversight  is  exercised,  and  what 
factors  attract  special  congressional 
attention. 

Background 

Throughout  our  nation's  history, 
the  Congress  has  been  interested  in 
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foreign  arms  sales  control  and 
weapons  technology  transfer.  In  the 
1920s  and  30s,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Neutrality  Acts  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 
Following  World  War  II,  in  the  era 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  the 
Congress  deferred  to  the  president  on 
these  issues.  However,  in  1974  the 
continuation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
convinced  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  allowing  for  increased  con¬ 
gressional  participation  in  for¬ 
mulating  U.S.  foreign  military  sales 
policies.  Amending  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  (later 
broadened  and  included  in  the  1976 
Arms  Export  Control  Act),  enabled 
the  Congress  to  monitor  and,  if 
necessary,  regulate  such  sales. 

To  monitor,  the  president  was  re¬ 
quired  to  notify  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  any 
impending  'major  arms  sale"  to  a 
foreign  state.  Regulation  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  permitting  the  Congress  to 
legislatively  bar  any  major  arms  sale, 
or  any  commercial  licensing  agree¬ 
ments  with  non-NATO  countries.  A 
major  arms  sale  is  a  sale  of  major 
defense  equipment  valued  at  $14 
million  or  more,  or  total  sales  of  $50 
million  or  more. 

To  regulate  these  sales,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  before  1983,  could  pass  concur¬ 
rent  resolutions  that  served  as 
"legislative  vetoes."  If  passed  by  a 
simple  majority  of  both  houses,  such 
a  resolution  (not  requiring  the  presi¬ 
dent's  signature)  would  prohibit  any 
sale  with  which  the  Congress  did  not 
agree.  Although  the  Congress  never 
"vetoed"  such  legislative  authority,  it 
became  entrenched  in  the  process  of 
determining  the  recipients  of  U.S. 
arms  sales  and  technology  transfers. 
More  than  once,  the  threat  of  a  leg¬ 
islative  veto  caused  the  president  to 
alter  the  contents  of  an  arms  sale 
package  negotiated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

Arms  Export  Control  Act  and 
Chadha  Case 

In  1983,  the  Supreme  Court  rule  in 
the  case  of  INS  vs.  Chadha  that 
legislative  vetoes  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Although  the  case  itself  dealt 
with  a  provision  of  immigration  law, 
the  impact  on  the  Arms  Export  Con¬ 


trol  Act  was  great  because  it  meant 
concurrent  resolutions  could  no 
longer  be  used  to  veto  sales  of  arms 
to  foreign  states.  Therefore,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  forced  to  rely  upon 
joint  resolutions  of  disapproval  as  its 
main  recourse  against  executive 
branch  decisions  to  sell  U.S.  arms  or 
to  transfer  technology  abroad.  The 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  amended 
in  1986,  reflects  this  change.  A  joint 
resolution  requires  legislative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  power  sharing:  it 
needs  a  presidential  signature  to 
become  law.  Consequently,  such  a 
resolution  is  susceptible  to  a  presiden¬ 
tial  veto,  which  would  then  require 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
overridden. 

Congressional  Reporting 
Requirements 

Under  provisions  of  the  Arms  Ex¬ 
port  Control  Act  of  1976,  as  amended, 
two  reporting  requirements  are  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  (1)  proposed  individual  foreign 
military  sales  and  leases  of  defense  ar¬ 
ticles  or  services,  conducted  by 
LOAs;  and  (2)  proposed  individual 
codevelopment  agreements  made 
under  MOUs.  When  a  sale  is  trans¬ 
acted  through  a  commercial  technical 
assistance  or  manufacturing  licensing 
agreement  with  a  non-NATO  country, 
the  State  Department  reports  it. 

A  third  reporting  requirement 
added  by  the  Congress  in  1989, 
orders  DOD  to  report  annually, 
March  1,  the  status  of  all  existing 
MOUs,  and  a  description  of  every 
proposed  MOU  for  which  funding 
has  been  requested  in  that  year's 
DOD  budget  request  to  the  Congress. 

The  president  is  required  to  give 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  (for  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee) 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a  detailed  outline  of  most, 
but  not  all,  proposed  foreign  military 
sales  (FMSs)  or  leases  of  defense 
articles  or  services.  Reporting  is 
required  only  if  the  agreement  in¬ 
volves  foreign  military  sales  of  ma¬ 
jor  defense  equipment  valued  at  $14 
million  or  more  or  total  sales  of  $50 
million  or  more.  In  practice,  notifica¬ 
tion  has  been  given  additionally  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committees,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 


When  reporting  is  required,  noti¬ 
fication  is  to  be  given  after  negotia¬ 
tions  are  completed  between  the  rele¬ 
vant  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  foreign  government, 
but  30  days  before  the  negotiated 
agreeement  is  signed.  However,  if  the 
sale  is  to  a  NATO  ally,  Japan, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  notifica¬ 
tion  may  come  only  15  days  before 
implementation.  To  ensure  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  sufficient  time  to  review  the 
proposed  sale,  the  Department  of 
Defense  informally  provides  advance 
notification  to  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  20  days  before  the  formal 
notification,  except  when  sales  are  to 
NATO  allies,  Japan,  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand. 

To  create  codevelopment  ar¬ 
rangements,  if  entered  into  under  the 
terms  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  all  MOUs  must  be  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  (for  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee),  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  least  30  days  before  the 
agreement  goes  into  effect.  This 
reporting  language  was  contained  in 
the  so-called  Nunn-Quayle  amend¬ 
ments  added  to  the  statute  in  1985-86. 
These  amendments  permit  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  "cooperative  pro¬ 
ject  agreements"  with  NATO  allies  or 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  define 
the  term  "cooperative  project"  as  well 
as  set  forth  the  requirements  for  such 
agreements. 

In  coproduction  arrangements  for 
weapons  systems  in  our  defense 
arsenal,  reporting  requirements  are 
not  set  forth  clearly  in  statute,  so  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been 
treating  these  like  FMS  major  arms 
sales,  and  reporting  these  MOUs  on 
the  same  basis.  Coproduction  agree¬ 
ments  are  reported  to  the  Congress  if 
they:  (1)  involve  sales  of  major 
defense  equipment  valued  at  more 
than  $14  million;  (2)  add  up  to  a  total 
sale  of  more  than  $50  million;  or  (3) 
may  be  implemented  through  commer¬ 
cial,  technical  or  manufacturing  licens¬ 
ing  agreements  with  non-NATO 
countries. 

If  a  bar  is  to  be  raised  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  these  sales,  leases  or 
cooperative  projects,  it  must  start  by 
having  a  senator  or  member  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  of  disapproval  in 
his/her  chamber.  Such  a  resolution 
would  be  considered  first  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  However,  failure  of  either 
committee  to  approve  it  would  not 
preclude  the  full  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  or  Senate  from  passing  the 
resolution.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
military  sales  of  major  defense  equip¬ 
ment,  special  procedures  have  been 
established  by  statute  to  expedite 
congressional  action  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  within  30  days  on  a  joint 
resolution  of  disapproval.  Remem¬ 
ber,  issues  that  seem  unrelated  to  the 
negotiation  may  be  viewed  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  justification  for  blocking  the 
sale,  lease,  or  cooperative  develop¬ 
ment/production  project.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  chooses  to  enact  legislation  bar¬ 
ring  such  a  project  from  continuing, 
the  30  day  "clock"  is  irrelevant;  such 
a  project  can  be  stopped  after  it  has 
begun. 

Beyond  the  congressional  role  in 
overseeing  foreign  arms  sales,  leases 
and  cooperative  agreements,  the 
legislature  additionally  has  the  power 
not  to  fund  or  reduce  funding  for 
projects  already  agreed  to  by  the 
president,  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Congress  ultimate¬ 
ly  has  the  power  over  all  federal 
government  appropriations,  it  is 
always  possible  that  the  Congress 
will  refuse  to  fund  projects,  even  after 
they  have  begun.  Because  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  sensitive  to  the  harm  that 
could  follow  a  reneging  on  U.S.  com¬ 
mitments,  it  remains  an  exception  for 
it  not  to  fund  a  project  where  an 
MOU  has  been  reached  and  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Congress.  Yet,  there 
are  some  indications  this  may  be 
changing.  In  the  1989  Conference 
Report  to  accompany  HR  3072,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act  of  1990,  ten  international 
programs  were  identified  to  be 
withheld  from  "NATO  research  and 
development  funds."  There  were  no 
surprises  on  this  list.  These  programs, 
for  various  reasons,  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  viaole  candidates  for  comple¬ 
tion.  However,  zeroing  of  the 
domestic  (Army)  funding  of  the 
155mm  autonomous  precision-guided 
munitions  program  resulted  in  a 


cancellation  of  this  program,  even 
though  Nunn  Amendment  funds 
were  available. 

Arms  Sales — The  Politics 

A  good  example  of  this  legislative 
oversight  process  at  work  is  the  Saudi 
arms  sales  deal  of  1986.  Under  the 
original  agreement,  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  intended  to  sell  1666 
Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles,  100 
Harpoon  air-to-sea  missiles,  200 
Stinger  ground-to-air  missiles,  and  a 
number  of  F-16  fighter  jets,  wing 
tanks  and  helicopter  gunships  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  After  the  Administra¬ 
tion  informally  notified  the  Congress 
of  the  agreement,  intense  opposition 
emerged  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
due  to  a  perceived  threat  to  Israeli 
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security  posed  by  the  sale  of  highly 
transportable  weapons  to  any  Arab 
state.  While  the  Administration 
viewed  this  arms  sales  package  as 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  security 
of  a  major  Middle  East  ally,  the  very 
different  way  the  Congress  viewed 
this  sale  caused  rethinking  and 
renegotiation  of  an  arms  package  by 
the  executive  branch  to  avoid  having 
the  legislative  branch  kill  the  sale 
altogether.  When  the  president  sub¬ 
mitted  the  formal  notification,  he 
dropped  everything  from  the  agree¬ 
ment  except  various  missiles,  but 
Capitol  Hill  opposition  continued. 

On  May  6-7,  1986,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  disapproval  by  a  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity,  should  the  president  veto  the 
resolution.  While  the  president  exer¬ 
cised  his  veto,  he  told  the  Congress 
he  no  longer  intended  to  include  the 
200  Stinger  ground-to-air  missiles  in 
the  arms  sale  package.  This  tactic 
made  the  proposal  more  politically 
acceptable  to  its  opponents  and 
created  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
compromise.  On  June  5,  1986,  the 
Senate  voted  to  override  the  presi¬ 
dent's  veto  but  failed  by  one  vote  to 
get  the  required  two-thirds  vote, 
allowing  the  revised  sale. 

A  contrasting  example  of  the 
legislative  oversight  process  at  work 
was  the  1989  proposed  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  On  October  11,  the 
Bush  Administration  informally 
notified  the  Congress  it  planned  to 
sell  the  Saudis  315  tanks  worth  an 
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estimated  $3  billion,  beginning  a 
20-day  informal  notification  period. 
This  was  followed  by  a  30-day  for¬ 
mal  period,  during  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  could  have  stopped  the  sale  if 
a  sufficient  majority  in  the  House  and 
Senate  opposed  it.  Unlike  the  1986 
Saudi  arms  sale,  there  was  little  op¬ 
position  to  this  sale  from  Israel's  sup¬ 
porters.  In  part,  this  was  because 
tanks  are  not  as  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  terrorists  as  are  Stinger 
missiles. 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  con¬ 
gressional  opposition  was  the  way 
the  Bush  Administration  approached 
the  legislative  branch  before  the  re¬ 
quired  notification.  While  President 
Reagan  complained  that  required 
congressional  involvement  was 
onerous  and  unduly  inhibited  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  President  Bush  smoothed  the 
way  for  his  proposals  by  extensive 
congressional  consultation.  His  Ad¬ 
ministration  spent  months  preparing 
its  case  for  the  Saudi  tank  sale,  end¬ 
ing  with  2  weeks  of  intense  discus¬ 
sions  with  congressional  leaders  and 
approximately  25  key  Hill  players. 

The  president's  representatives  em¬ 
phasized  that  40  states  would  reap 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
business  and  thousands  of  man-years 
of  employment.  The  Bush  team  held 
up  informal  notification  for  5  weeks 
to  complete  the  process  of  advance 
consultations.  While  this  detailed  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  Congress  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  negotiations 
goes  far  beyond  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  under  the  law,  this  effort  by  the 


president  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  to  avoid  confrontation  was 
highly  successful.  No  action  was  taken 
or  proposed  by  the  Congress  to  op¬ 
pose  the  1989  tank  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Commerce  Department  Role 

In  the  FY89  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  the  Congress  added  further  re¬ 
quirements  before  DOD  could  enter 
into  international  memoranda  of 
understanding  "relating  to  research, 
development  or  production  of  defense 
equipment."  These  requirements  in¬ 
volved  additional  studies  by  DOD 
and  advance  consultations  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

First,  in  negotiating  and  renegoti¬ 
ating  any  international  MOU,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  consider 
the  effect  of  that  MOU  on  the  "defense 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States"; 
and  "regularly  solicit  and  consider  in¬ 
formation  or  recommendations  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  the  effect”  of  such  an  MOU 
on  our  industrial  base.  In  order  to 
conduct  the  required  consideration, 
the  Defense  Department  established  a 
"defense  industrial  base  office”  to 
develop  and  propose  plans  for  main¬ 
taining  and  fostering  U.S.  defense  in¬ 
dustrial  readiness.  Through  this  office, 
or  by  other  means,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  consider  the  impact  on 
the  industrial  base  of  each  major 
defense  acquisition  program  as  well  as 
every  MOU  with  a  foreign  country. 

Second,  the  law  provided  for  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  when  an  MOU  with  a  foreign 


government  would  require  a  transfer 
of  technology  in  connection  with  a 
contract  subject  to  an  offset  arrange¬ 
ment.  "Offset  arrangements"  are 
agreements,  made  as  a  condition  of 
the  sale,  in  which  the  purchasing 
government  receives  U.S.  technol¬ 
ogy,  investment  funds,  or  items  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  government,  to  offset 
or  reduce  the  costs  to  the  recipient  of 
the  U.S.  defense  product  being  pur¬ 
chased.  Offset  arrangements  are  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  virtually  all  coproduc¬ 
tion  agreements,  but  not  necessarily 
in  all  codevelopment  agreements. 

Memoranda  of  understanding  with 
offset  arrangements  are  barred  by  the 
FY89  Act  if  their  implementation 
would  significantly  and  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States  and  would  result  in  a 
substantial  financial  loss  to  a  U.S. 
firm.  The  only  exception  would  be 
where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter¬ 
mined,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  agreement 
would  strengthen  the  national  security 
of  this  country,  and  so  certify  to  the 
Congress. 

Third,  provision  was  made  for  U.S. 
firms  to  protest  whenever  required  by 
an  MOU  to  transfer  defense 
technology  to  a  foreign  country.  Such 
firms  could  insist  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  to  adversely  affect 
our  defense  industrial  base  or  result  in 
a  financial  loss  to  the  firms.  Once 
again,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
before  deciding  validity  of  these 
claims. 

The  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  over  technology  transfers 
was  strengthened  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FY90  and  FY91 . 
There,  the  Congress  ordered  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  "regularly 
solicit  and  consider  comments  and 
recommendations  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  implications  of  such 
memorandum  of  understanding  and 
the  potential  effects  of  such  memoran¬ 
dum  of  understanding  or  related 
agreements  on  the  international  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  United  States  in¬ 
dustry"  (10  USC  sec.  2504). 

In  addition,  an  interagency  review 
procedure  was  established.  Its  purpose 
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was  to  provide  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  United  States  in¬ 
dustries,  particularly  those  related  to 
defense,  with  a  means  of  challenging 
MOUs  or  other  agreements  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  If  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  reason 
to  believe  that  an  existing  or  proposed 
agreement  has,  or  threatens  to  have, 

'  significant  adverse  effects  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  competitive  position  of 
United  States  industry''  the  Secretary 
may  now  request  this  interagency 
review.  If,  after  the  review,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  "com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  not  served... the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  president  the 
renegotiation  [or  modification]  of  the 
existing  memorandum  or  related  agree¬ 
ment. ..to  ensure  an  appropriate 
balance  of  interests."  If  the  president 
agrees  with  the  view  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  MOU  may  not  be 
entered  into  or  implemented. 


The  clear  implication  of  the 
1985-86  legislation  was  to  signal  con¬ 
gressional  enthusiasm  for  joint 
development  and  joint  production  of 
defense  equipment  among  the  United 
States  and  its  major  allies.  The 
preamble  underscored  this  by  noting 
that  a  major  reason  why  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  produced  and  deployed 
more  major  combat  items  in  recent 
years  than  members  of  NATO  is 
because  of  "inadequate  cooperation 
among  NATO  nations  in  research, 
development,  and  production  of 
military  end-items  of  equipment  and 
munitions." 


cooperative  project,  undertaken  in 
1988  with  Japan,  met  with  opposition 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

FSX  Proposal  and 
Technology  Transfers 

While  the  Congress  has  exhibited 
a  desire  to  promote  "Rationalization, 
Standardization,  and  Interoperability 
(RSI)"  of  military  equipment  through 
technology  sharing,  as  stated  in  the 
Nunn  Amendment,  it  is  driven  also 
by  the  need  to  protect  the  U.S.  in¬ 
dustrial  base.  Nothing  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  this  factor  on  con¬ 
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Nunn  Amendment 

In  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FY86,  enacted 
into  law  November  8,  1985,  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  (D.-Ga.)  inserted 
an  amendment  urging  and  requesting 
the  president  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  "pursue  diligently  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  member  nations  of 
NATO  to  cooperate  in  research  and 
development  on  defense  equipment 
and  munitions"  as  well  as  in  "the  co¬ 
production  of  conventional  defense 
equipment."  Money  was  set  aside  in 
the  act  to  fund  such  cooperative  pro¬ 
jects;  to  pursue  this  objective,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  required 
to  consider  a  cooperative  research 
and  development  project  at  program 
initiation  and  subsequent  formal 
development  milestones.  In  effect,  the 
amendment  forced  DOD  to  justify, 
for  each  new  defense  equipment  pro¬ 
ject,  why  it  was  not  seeking  to  struc¬ 
ture  a  cooperative  development  pro¬ 
gram  with  one  or  more  NATO  allies. 
Finally,  the  amendment  added  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
DOD  should  do  more  side-by-side 
testing  of  U.S.  conventional  defense 
equipment  being  developed  against 
existing  equipment  manufactured  by 
other  member  nations  of  NATO.  A 
second  Nunn  amendment,  passed  in 
1986,  extended  the  reach  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  to  "major  non-NATO  allies." 


In  The  Annual 
Report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  FY90,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  reported  17  Nunn  Amend¬ 
ment  projects  existed  with  signed 
MOUs  (as  of  January  1989).  Since 
then,  the  number  has  increased  to  35, 
according  to  informal  sources  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  According  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Industrial  and  In¬ 
ternational  Programs,  it  is  planned 
that  more  than  $10  billion  will  be 
spent  on  Nunn  Amendment  projects 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  5  years.  Thus,  congres- 
sionally  mandated  requirements  for 
investigation  of  cooperative  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  our  allies  have  been 
acceded  to  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Consequently,  DOD  re¬ 
acted  with  surprise  when  a  similar 


gressional  oversight  of  technology 
transfers  more  clearly  than  the  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  the  FSX  fighter 
agreement  with  Japan.  The  presi¬ 
dent's  proposal  called  for  codevelop¬ 
ment  and  coproduction  by  the  United 
States  and  Japan  of  the  Fighter  Sup¬ 
port  Experimental  (FSX)  jet  based 
upon  the  F-16C,  manufactured  by 
General  Dynamic  Corporation.  Con¬ 
gressional  opposition  arose  over  the 
relative  economic  and  military  bene¬ 
fits  each  country  would  gain  from  the 
proposed  program. 

A  principal  concern  of  critics  of  the 
FSX  program  is  that  it  would  allow 
Japanese  companies  to  gain  access  to 
American  technology  at  a  relatively 
low  cost  and  would  enhance  their 
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ability  to  compete  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
of  American  high  technology.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  Japan 
has  used  similar  agreements  in  the 
past  to  undermine  the  U.S.  advantage 
in  the  electronic  and  automotive  in- 


In  addition,  congressional  op¬ 
ponents  were  concerned  about  setting 
a  precedent  for  transferring  commer¬ 
cially  valuable  technology  to  U.S. 
trading  partners  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  security.  The  more  recent 
South  Korean  proposal  to  coproduce 
the  F-16  with  the  United  States  is  only 


dustries.  As  Senator  Alan  Dixon  (D .  one  example  of  pending  cases  involv- 
111.)  said  May  1,  1989,  the  deal  was  ing  these  potentially  contentious 
'one-sided  and  so  utterly  outrageous  technology  transfers, 
that  I'm  astonished  that  the  Ad¬ 


ministration  is  trying  to  get  away 
with  it."  Critics  like  Dixon  argued 
that  the  technology  the  United  States 


To  supporters,  it  was  incredibly 
shortsighted  for  the  Congress  to 
block  the  FSX  proposal.  They  argued 

ra  codevelopment  project 
of  this  nature  would 
benefit  U.S.  security  and 
American  industry.  Instead 
,  of  the  Japanese  pro- 

S.  ducing  the  jet  fighter  on  their 
*  own,  they  would  pay  the 

United  States  to  assist  them  in  its 


development  and  would  share  any 
new  technology.  The  royalties  from 
the  FSX,  in  turn,  would  reimburse  the 
aerospace  industry  for  initial 
development  costs  associated  with 
the  1970  vintage  F-16.  Blocking  the 
deal,  proponents  stated,  would  not 
stop  Japan:  it  would  produce  an 
indigenous  jet  fighter  even  if  it  meant 
approaching  other  nations  for  the 
necessary  technology.  With  Euro¬ 
pean  aerospace  industries  lobbying 
for  Japanese  contracts,  the  threat  of 
Japan  developing  the  FSX  without  the 
United  States  was  a  viable  one  and 
would  certainly  damage  our  aero¬ 
space  industry. 


would  receive  from  the  Japanese  as 
a  result  of  the  FSX  project  was  ques¬ 
tionable  at  best.  For  instance,  some 
U.S.  corporations  already  have  the 
composite  materials  technology  that 
Japan  would  offer  General  Dynamics 
through  the  program. 

The  largest  concern  of  opponents 
to  the  FSX  project  was  the  existing 
trade  deficit  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  These  critics  felt 
that  rather  than  build  a  new  aircraft, 
Japan  should  obtain  an  equivalent 
airplane  by  buying  upgraded  F-16s  or 
F-18s  from  the  United  States.  By  pur¬ 
chasing  existing  American  planes  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  develop  the 
technology  independently,  the 
Japenese  would  reduce  the  costs  of 
development  and  shorten  delivery 
time  of  the  planes,  as  well  as  reduce 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 


Furthermore,  codevelopment  of 
the  FSX  would  strengthen  Japan's 
defense  capabilities  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  enhancing  protection  against 
Soviet  invasion  of  Hokkaido  Island. 
If  implemented  successfully,  the 
codevelopment  of  the  FSX  would 
have  short-range  and  medium-range 
benefits  to  U.S. -Japan  defense 
cooperation.  Based  on  the  F-16C,  the 
FSX  would  be  more  compatible  with 
American  aircraft  and  would  lend 
itself  to  more  simplified  coordination 
of  joint  operations  and  support  for 
communications  and  fuel. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  113 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  submitted  the  required 
"certification"  outlining  details  of  the 
FSX  proposal  to  the  Congress.  Al¬ 


though  several  members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  sought  to  block  the 
deal,  they  failed  to  win  a  majority  of 
their  colleagues.  A  strong  bipartisan 
effort  developed  in  support  of  S.J. 
Res.  113,  a  proposal  to  strengthen 
terms  of  the  FSX  Agreement.  The 
resolution  contained  three  major 
elements  concerning  the  U.S. -Japan 
codevelopment  project.  It  precluded 
the  release  of  critical  U.S.  engine 
technologies,  the  result  of  American 
research.  Furthermore,  the  resolution 
reiterated  U.S.  statutory  prohibitions 
regarding  third-party  transfers  of 
U.S.  defense  technology  by  Japan. 
Finally,  the  resolution  specified  the 
United  States  should  obtain  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  production  work 
resulting  from  the  FSX. 

On  May  16, 1989,  the  Senate  voted 
52-47  to  approve  S.J.  Res.  113.  On 
June  7,  1989,  the  House  passed  the 
joint  resolution  by  a  margin  of 
241-168.  The  president  vetoed  the 
resolution  July  31,  1989.  The  Senate 
defeated  the  motion  to  override  the 
veto  on  September  13,  1989,  by  a 
vote  of  66-34  (one  voce  less  than  the 
required  two-thirds),  allowing  the 
FSX  agreement  to  be  implemented 
according  to  the  Administration 
guidelines. 

After  FSX 

By  late  1989  and  1990,  congres¬ 
sional  concerns  with  technology 
transfers  became  more  varied  and 
complex.  There  were  members  want¬ 
ing  to  encourage  transfers,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  Nunn  Amendments; 
and,  there  were  those  concerned  to 
protect  our  defense  industrial  base, 
who  had  urged  a  stronger  review  role 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
over  DOD's  international  defense 
cooperation  negotiations.  Now  with 
declining  defense  dollars  available  for 
any  weapons  development,  there 
were  members  of  the  Congress  wor¬ 
ried  primarily  about  parochial  in¬ 
terests  like  defense  contractors  in 
their  districts.  In  short,  international, 
national,  and  local  concerns  could 
cause  the  Congress  to  examine,  and 
seek  to  regulate  further,  international 
defense  cooperation  agreements. 

Indicative  of  the  interest  in  en¬ 
couraging  cooperative  agreements 
that  would  improve  the  conventional 
defense  capabilities  of  the  United 
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States  and  its  major  allies,  the  Con¬ 
gress  revisited  the  Nunn  Amend¬ 
ments  in  1989.  The  Conference 
Report  accompanying  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FY90  insisted 
that  the  "senior  leadership  of  the 
Defense  Department  needs  to  manage 
more  closely"  the  process  of  identi¬ 
fying  cases  where  cooperative 
research  and  development  projects 
with  allies  should  be  negotiated.  To 
put  more  pressure  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Congress  added  another 
reporting  requirement.  By  March  1 
each  year,  DOD  must  supply  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
in  the  Senate  a  yearly  report  on  the 
status,  funding  and  schedule  of  every 
existing  memorandum  of  understand¬ 
ing;  also  on  every  proposed  project 
for  which  no  MOU  has  been  entered 
into,  but  for  which  funding  has  been 
requested  in  the  budget  submitted  for 
that  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Act  em¬ 
phasized  protecting  our  national 
defense  industrial  base  by  giving  the 
Department  of  Commerce  more  au¬ 
thority  to  comment  on  pending 
MOUs,  oppose  their  completion,  and 
push  concerns  of  domestic  firms 
fighting  foreign  competition.  That 
role  is  likely  to  be  further  enhanced 
as  congressional  demands  persist  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  pro¬ 
tect  America's  eroding  world  trade 
status. 

As  for  parochial  concerns,  and 
with  defense  spending  declining, 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  hundreds 
of  cases  where  members  will  fight  to 
prevent — or  continue — international 
cooperative  agreements,  depending 
on  constituents'  needs.  For  example, 
DOD  decided  in  its  FY91  budget  sub¬ 
mission  to  cease  funding  the  Mark 
XV  radar  IFF  project  being  developed 
jointly  with  NATO  partners,  leading 
a  member  to  demand  reconsideration 
because  250  jobs  and  $2  billion  for 
the  congressional  district  were  at 
stake.  The  House  member  mustered 
company  officials  of  Allied  Signal 
Aerospace  and  West  German  defense 
officials  to  urge  the  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  in  January  1990  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  cut  decision.  A  similar  pro¬ 
cess  will  pressure  DOD  not  to  fund 
new  cooperative  agreements  when 
the  result  may  endanger  U.S.  firms. 


/Is  ever  with  the 
Congress,  parochial 
interests  will 
overhang  all 
considerations  and , 
depending  on 
varying 

circumstances,  will 
complicate  and 
perhaps  shape  the 
legislative  decision 
on  international 
cooperative 


Conclusions 


With  a  growing  appreciation  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  United  States  depends  on 
its  competitive  position  in  the  global 
economy,  and  with  a  dramatic  les¬ 
sening  of  the  Cold  War  confrontation 
in  Central  Europe,  economic  con¬ 
cerns  are  a  major  dimension  in  the 
congressional  definition  of  national 
security.  Because  the  definition  in¬ 
volves  the  broadest  range  of  econ¬ 
omic,  foreign  policy,  and  national 
security  interests,  codevelopment  and 
coproduction  agreements  will  attract 
congressional  scrutiny.  In  the  1990's, 
the  potentially  conflicting  goal  of  in¬ 
creasing  international  arms  develop¬ 
ment  arrangements  and  the  rising 
mood  of  economic  protectionism  will 
frame  congressional  consideration  of 
technology  transfers.  As  ever  with 
the  Congress,  parochial  interests  will 
overhang  all  considerations  and, 
depending  on  varying  circumstances, 
will  complicate  and  perhaps  shape 
the  legislative  decision  on  interna¬ 
tional  cooperative  projects. 

While  it  is  always  difficult  to 
predict  when  and  to  what  extent  the 
Congress  will  oppose  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  recent  Capitol  Hill  battles,  such 
as  the  FSX,  give  some  guidelines. 
Four  factors  triggering  intensified 
scrutiny  of  an  international  defense 
agreement  are  the; 


— State  of  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  project 
partner  nation 

— Type  of  technology  involved  in 
the  transfer 

— Ratio  of  benefit  to  cost  for  each 
of  the  two  countries 

— Home  state  concerns  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress. 

The  outcome  of  each  issue  will  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as 
the  Congress  attempts  continually  to 
reconcile  its  conflicting  desires  to 
either  encourage  international  de¬ 
fense  agreements  and  increase  stan¬ 
dardization,  or  oppose  them  and  pro¬ 
tect  our  economic  well-being  and 
domestic  defense  industrial  base. 


This  material  was  prepared  for  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  DSMC  Advanced  Inter¬ 
national  Management  Workshop. 
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current  issues  in  acquisition  management. 
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QUALITY  FORCE 
DEPLOYMENT 


A  Technique  for  Applying  “Strategy  to  Task” 


Captain  Thomas  H.  Miller,  USAF 


Weapon  system  capabilities 
are  subject  to  great 
debate.  With  the  Cold  War  ending  and 
the  defense  budget  shrinking,  many  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  questioning  the  need  for 
new  advanced  weapon  systems.  There 
is  little  agreement  regarding  what  is  not 
needed.  All  agree  our  military  forces 
need  sufficient  warfighting  capability  to 
provide  national  security  but  how 
much  is  enough?  Tying  system  capabil¬ 
ity  to  national  security  is  difficult. 

Weapon  systems  are  taking  longer 
to  field.  Program  Initiation  to  Initial 
Operational  Capability  may  take  as 
long  as  12-15  years  as  developers 
wind  their  way  through  a  maze  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  define  and  redefine 
needed  system  capabilities.  Packard's 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission,  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  and  the 
Defense  Management  Review  have 
addressed  the  need  for  a  more 
streamlined  acquisition  process.  Most 
focus  has  been  only  on  the  middle 
part  of  a  time  line  that  stretches  from 
need  identification  to  full  operational 
capability. 


Captain  Miller  is  assigned  to  Head¬ 
quarters,  Strategic  Air  Command, 
Deputate  for  Requirements,  as  Chief,  Ac¬ 
quisition  Management  Branch.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Defense  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  College  Program  Management 
Course  and  certified  as  an  intermediate 
pregram  manager  by  Air  Force  Systems 
Command.  Captain  Miller  is  a  lecturer 
on  acquisition  management  for  the 
DSMC.  Central  Region  and  for  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology. 


A  Top-Down 

Comprehensive 

Approach 

Lieutenant  General  Kent,  USAF 
(retired),  in  A  Framework  for 
Defense  Planning'1  proposed  a  new 
streamlined  top-down  approach  to 
military  force  planning.  His  "Strategy 
to  Task"  approach  tracks  operational 
tasks  from  our  national  security 
strategy,  through  our  national 


military  strategy  and  the  regional 
military  strategies  to  the  combatant 
commander's  Concept  of  Operation. 
At  each  level,  the  strategy  is  defined 
by  objectives  which  must  be 
accomplished.2 

Lieutenant  General  Kent  links 
operational  tasks  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed  to  critical  system  and  equip¬ 
ment  functions  through  operational 
concepts.  Looking  upward,  opera- 
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tional  concepts  define  the  means  of 
attaining  the  objective.  Looking 
downward,  they  define  programs  to 
be  implemented  to  provide  the  equip¬ 
ment.3  He  says  "The  operational 
concept  provides  the  peg  on  which  to 
hook  the  procurement  of  systems, 
equipment,  weapons,  and  munitions. 
The  key  to  linking  strategies  to  task 
is  to  assess  the  correlation  between 
achieving  a  stated  operational  objec¬ 
tive  and  accomplishing  a  cluster  of 


operational  tasks  according  to 
agreed-to,  end-to-end  operational 
concepts— a  concept  for  each  task. 
The  way  to  fail  in  this  endeavor  is  to 
start  by  assessing  the  ability  of  in¬ 
dividual  systems  to  perform  func¬ 
tions.4  He  points  out  that  opera¬ 
tional  capability  is  the  goal ;  hardware 
is  only  the  means. 

He  proposes  the  basis  of  new  ac¬ 
quisition  or  modification  programs 
be  the  formulation  of  new  opera¬ 
tional  concepts.  The  Department  of 
Defense  approval  of  the  operational 
concepts,  as  documented  in  the  Ser¬ 
vices'  proposal,  would  constitute  pro¬ 
gram  initiation.  Each  proposal  would 
contain  a  concept  package  and  an  ac¬ 
quisition  package.5  The  concept 
package  would  address  the  "what" 
and  would  be  on  a  broader  scale  than 
that  addressed  by  the  Air  Forces  cur¬ 
rent  System  Operational  Re¬ 
quirements  Document  (SORD).  The 
acquisition  package  would  address 
the  "how.”  Proposal  approval  would 
authorize  the  service  to  conduct  Con¬ 
cept  Demonstration/Validation. 

Operational  concepts  are  for¬ 
mulated  jointly  by  the  operational 
command  and  the  acquisition  com¬ 
mand.6  For  technology  programs, 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  has  a 
well-defined  process  for  formulating 
operational  concepts.  Operational 
command  inputs  are  made  through 
the  use  of  a  Mission  Requirements 
Package.7  For  acquisition  programs, 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  forms  an 
acquisition  support  group,  to  include 
systems  and  logistics  command 
representatives,  to  prepare  its 
SORD.8 

Contrary  to  acquisition  theory, 
"Strategy  to  Task''  is  being  used  in¬ 
formally  today.  The  C-17,  B-2,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  Fighter,  and  A-12 
(Advanced  Tactical  Aircraft)  pro¬ 
grams  independently  passed  acquisi¬ 
tion  reviews.  Still,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cheney  held  a  Major  Air¬ 
craft  Review  on  March  30,  1990.  The 
Navy  proposed  that  the  A-12  could 
accomplish  many  of  the  B-2's  mis¬ 
sions.  The  Air  Force  proposed  that 
the  B-2  could  perform  the  conven¬ 
tional  deep  strike  mission  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  the  Advanced  Tech¬ 
nology  Aircraft.9  Unlike  acquisition 
reviews,  the  Major  Aircraft  Review 


focused  on  broad  competing  opera¬ 
tional  concepts,  not  independent 
system  concepts.  A  recent  Air  Staff 
survey  of  Air  Force  operating  com¬ 
mands  (SAC,  TAC,  MAC  and  ATC) 
found  that  none  of  their  major  pro¬ 
grams  went  through  an  acquisition 
Concept  Exploration.10  All  were  top- 
down  directed. 

Without  clearly  defined  operational 
concepts  that  tie  our  national  security 
objectives  to  system  capabilities,  the 
debate  continues.  Sometimes  acquisi¬ 
tion  concerns,  not  operational  concerns, 
take  precedence  creating  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  fosters  disagreement  on 
customer  wants,  changing  re¬ 
quirements,  deployment  problems  and 
long  product  development  cycles. 

The  "Strategy  of  Task"  approach 
would  overcome  these  problems  by 
requiring  a  correlation  of  national 
security  objectives  to  system 
capabilities.  Assuming  a  structured 
approach  is  desired,  how  is  this  done? 
One  method  is  through  Quality  Force 
Deployment  (a  derivative  of  Quality 
Function  Deployment). 

A  Proven  Planning  Tool 

Quality  Function  Deployment 
(QFD)  is  a  planning  tool  effectively 
used  by  industry  for  product 
development.11  Consumer  product 
development  can,  like  weapon 
system  development,  consist  of 
numerous  technical  tradeoffs, 
organizational  conflicts  resulting 
from  shared  responsibility  and  differ¬ 
ing  interpretations,  and  mixed  or 
contradictory  priorities.  Also,  like 
systems  development,  it  can  take 
place  over  a  long  time  frame  where 
resources  (manpower  and  funding) 
seem  to  be  constantly  changing. 

The  QFD  primary  purpose  is  to 
reduce  the  product  development 
cycle  while  improving  quality  and 
reducing  costs.12  Toyota  Autobody 
adopted  the  QFD  approach  in  1977. 
Using  it,  Toyota  suppliers  reduced 
both  product  development  time  and 
costs  by  one-third  to  one-half.  The 
increase  in  the  quality  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  has  made  them  the  "best  in  the 
class."13  In  1983,  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  introduced  the  operating 
mechanisms  of  QFD  to  their 
engineers  and  key  suppliers.14  By  the 
late  1980s,  Ford  became  the  most 
profitable  auto  manufacturer  in  the 
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FIGURE  1.  EXPAND  MISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
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United  States.  The  QFD  focuses  on 
"the  voice  of  the  customer."15  Its 
success  lies  with  its  ability  to  track 
design  and  manufacturing  parameters 
back  to  the  original  customer 
requirement. 

As  structured,  QFD  cannot  be 
directly  applied  to  force  planning. 
The  business  terms  and  definitions 
must  first  be  translated  into  military 
operatonal  terms  and  definitions. 
Since  basically  all  of  the  terms 
change,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
changing  the  name  of  "Quality  Force 
Deployment."  It's  more  descriptive  of 
our  overall  objective. 

Because  QFD  focuses  on  "the  voice 
of  the  customer"  and  "product 
development,"  it's  important  to 
discuss  how  these  terms  have  been 
redefined.  I  have  defined  the 
customer  of  force  planning  to  be  the 
National  Command  Authorities 
(NCA),  the  combatant  commander 
(C1NC),  and  the  Congress.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Command  Authorities 
establish  our  national  security  and 
military  objectives  and  the  comba¬ 
tant  commander  establishes  the 
operational  objectives.  The  Congress 
influences  these  objectives  by  selec¬ 
tively  funding  those  they  support. 
(Ignoring  the  influence  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  military  requirements  would 
be  the  same  as  ignoring  the  influence 
of  a  family  on  a  car  buyer's  re¬ 
quirements.)  Since  military  forces 
conduct  missions  to  accomplish 
various  operational  tasks  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  the  desired  "prod¬ 
uct"  of  force  planning  is  successful 
mission  completion.  In  times  of  war, 
the  "product"  is  easily  summarized  by 
one  word  —  victory. 

Applied  Together 

The  rest  of  this  paper  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  10  steps  needed  to  apply 
"Quality  Force  Deployment”  to  the 
"Strategy  to  Task"  approach.  The 
technique  combines  two  matrixes— 
the  Mission  Requirements  Planning 
Matrix  and  the  Operational  Task 
Achievement  Matrix — to  trace  our 
national  security  objectives  down  to 
system  capabilities.  The  steps  and  the 
matrixes  were  derived  from  those 
described  in  "Quality  Function 
Deployment"  by  L.  P.  Sullivan.16 

Step  1:  Expand  mission  re¬ 
quirements  into  secondary  and  ter¬ 


tiary  requirements  to  obtain  a  more 
definitive  list  (Figure  1).  The 
"Strategy  to  Task"  approach  uses  a 
hierarchy  of  security  and  military  re¬ 
quirements.17  Our  fundamental  goal 
is  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  The  next  lower  level  is 
that  of  the  national  security  strategy 
and  objectives,  and  so  on  down  to 
our  operational  objectives.  Saying 
that  we  have  a  requirement  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  system  or  weapon  is  a  cor¬ 
rupted  use  of  the  term.18  Examples 
of  Lieutenant  General  Kent's 
"Strategy  of  Tasks"  requirements19 
include:  to  prevent  the  domination  of 
the  Eurasian  land  mass  by  the  Soviet 
Union  (a  national  security  objective); 
conduct  a  forward  defense  and  main¬ 
tain  capability  for  flexible  response 
(its  supporting  national  military  ob¬ 
jectives);  delay/damage  Soviet 
follow-on  forces  and  supplies,  sup¬ 
press  generation  of  enemy  air  sorties 
and  defeat  enemy  air  attacks  (sup¬ 
porting  operational  objectives  for  the 
former).  The  QFD  format  not  only 
permits,  but  encourages  the  use  of 
hierarchical  requirements.  The  com¬ 
pleted  list  of  mission  requirements 
then  becomes  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
Mission  Requirements  Planning 
Matrix. 

Step  2:  Define  the  measurable 
operational  tasks  needed  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  operational  objectives. 


For  "suppress  generation  of  enemy  air 
sorties,"  the  operational  tasks  were 
crater  runways,  mine  operating  sur¬ 
faces,  disrupt/damage  air  base  in¬ 
frastructure,  damage  aircraft  in  the 
open  and  in  shelters,  and  pin  down 
takeoffs.20  We  would  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  list  until  all  operational 
tasks  to  achieve  the  other  operational 
objectives,  such  as  delay/damage 
Soviet  follow-up  forces  and  supplies, 
and  defeat  enemy  air  attacks,  have 
been  included.  This  list  then  becomes 
the  top  horizontal  axis  of  the  Mission 
Requirements  Planning  Matrix. 

Step  3:  Define  the  mission  re¬ 
quirements  to  operational  task  rela¬ 
tionships  (Figure  2).  For  example, 
achieving  the  operational  task  of 
"crater  runways”  would  have  a 
strong  relationship  to  "suppress  sor¬ 
tie  generation,"  but  it  might  also  have 
a  weak  relationship  to  "gain  air 
superiority."  If  they  can't  get  into  the 
air,  they  can't  fight  you.  The  relation¬ 
ship  matrix  can  quickly  indicate 
whether  the  operational  tasks  ade¬ 
quately  cover  the  operational  objec¬ 
tives.  The  amount  of  white,  unfilled 
squares  indicates  the  robustness  of 
the  Concept  of  Operation.  A  robust 
Concept  of  Operation  would  allow 
the  operational  objective  to  be 
attained  even  though  a  particular 
task  was  not  adequately  accom- 
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FIGURE  2.  DEFINE  RELATIONSHIPS 
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plished.  Conflicting  relationships  can 
also  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
negative  symbols  (not  shown). 

Step  4:  Conduct  campaign  evalua¬ 
tion  by  adding  the  NCA/C1NC  im¬ 
portance  ratings  and  mission  area 
analysis.  Mission  area  analysis 
should  include  a  force-on-force  or 
dynamic  campaign  analysis  of  the 
operational  objectives.  This 
analytical  evaluation  should  point 
out  force  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
It  may  result  in  a  realigning  of  the 
operational  objectives  and  tasks.  The 
NCA/CINC  importance  ratings 
prioritize  the  operational  objective 
according  to  more  subjective  criteria. 

Step  5:  Conduct  operational  task 
achievement  evaluation  and  compare 
to  campaign  evaluation  to  identify 
operational  deficiencies.  Current 
force  element  capabilities  are 
evaluated  as  to  their  ability  (with  cur¬ 
rent  weapons  and  personnel)  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  operational  task.  Cur¬ 
rent  capability  is  compared  with 
needed  capability  to  identify  deficien¬ 
cies.  For  example,  if  the  operational 
task,  as  adjusted  by  campaign 
evaluation,  is  to  crater  N  runways  in 
D  days  and  the  force  element  can 
only  accomplish  80  percent  of  the 
task,  then  an  operational  deficiency 
exists.  Its  seriousness  depends  upon 
the  importance  of  the  objective,  and 


the  robustness  of  the  Concept  of 
Operation. 

Step  6:  Create  the  selling  points  for 
a  new  operational  concept.  The  right 
hand  column  of  the  Mission  Re¬ 
quirements  Planning  Matrix  docu¬ 
ments  the  selling  points  of  a  new 
operational  concept.  Selling  points 
are  derived  from  the  importance  of 
the  objective,  the  past  performance 
of  the  force  element  (similar  force 
elements  for  new  systems),  the 
maturity  of  the  proposed  technology, 
and  the  costs  (  not  only  system  life- 
cycle  costs,  but  also  force  attrition, 
etc.)  of  attaining  the  objective.  If  past 
performance  is  poor,  technological 
risk  is  high,  and  losses  would  be  high, 
the  operational  concept  has  few 
legitimate  selling  points— unless  the 
campaign  swings  on  attaining  the  ob¬ 
jective.  Then,  the  costs  may  become 
acceptable.  An  example  of  a  new 
operational  concept  proposal  for 
"suppress  sortie  generation"  could  be 
200A-16  with  X  Weapons  Package. 

Step  7:  Develop  measurable, 
achievable  targets  for  the  operational 
tasks  (Figure  3).  Defined  operational 
task  targets  are  critical  to  developing 
a  marketable  operational  concept. 
Task  targets  will  later  drive  the  force 
structure  and  system  characteristics 
to  be  acquired.  As  systems  are 
deployed  and  test  data  are  ac¬ 


cumulated,  a  comparison  should  be 
made  to  the  operational  task  target 
to  see  if  an  adjustment  in  force  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  necessary.  If  the  task 
target  is  not  achievable  within  the 
bounds  of  the  expected  force  struc¬ 
ture,  then  ever  accomplishing  the 
task  and  attaining  the  objective  is 
doubtful.  Perhaps  other  operational 
concepts  should  be  pursued.  Defin¬ 
ing  the  operational  concept  and 
associated  targets  completes  the  mis¬ 
sion  requirements  planning  matrix. 
Their  approval  would  consititute 
Milestone  O. 

Step  8:  Select  the  operational  tasks 
with  strong  mission  requirements 
relationships  to  carry  forward. 
Again,  depending  on  the  importance 
of  the  objective  and  the  robustness  of 
the  Concept  of  Operation,  critical 
operational  task  targets  are  selected 
to  be  carried  forward  to  the  Opera¬ 
tional  Task  Achievement  Matrix. 
These  become  the  basis  for  the  force 
structure  and  system  capabilities  to 
be  acquired. 

Facilities  Tradeoffs 

Step  9:  Develop  expected  force  ele¬ 
ment  and  operational  capability 
quantities,  expected  system  capa¬ 
bilities  and  system  capability  to 
operational  task  relationships  (Figure 
4).  The  Operational  Task  Achieve¬ 
ment  Matrix  not  only  ties  system 
capabilities  and  force  structure  to  the 
operational  task,  but  it  facilitates 
tradeoffs  between  system  capability 
and  force  structure.  (Manpower,  and 
the  number  of  personnel  required  by 
each  specialty  code,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.)  If  the  target  system  capa¬ 
bility  is  not  achievable,  then  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  that  system  characteristic 
to  achieving  the  operational  task 
weakens.  To  offset  this,  either  other 
system  capabilities  must  be 
strengthened  or  increased  quantities 
must  be  purchased.  It  may  even 
become  necessary  to  revise  the  opera¬ 
tional  concept  or  task  target.  This 
should  be  done  only  after  evaluating 
the  impact  of  a  change  on  achieving 
the  objective  through  the  Mission  Re¬ 
quirements  Planning  Matrix. 

Tradeoffs  could  also  take  place  by 
tracking  a  change  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  mission  area 
analysis  has  concluded  that  the  threat 
is  not  as  substantial  as  first  suspected; 
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FIGURE  3.  OPERATIONAL  TASK  TARGETS 
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this  results  in  a  reassessment  of  our 
current  capability  to  accomplish  the 
task.  If  current  operational  capability 
can  adequately  accomplish  the  task 
and  attain  the  objective,  then  the  new 
operational  concept,  and  resulting 
forces  and  weapons  to  be  procured, 
may  not  be  needed. 


Combining  the  two  matrixes, 
through  current  and  expected  opera¬ 
tional  capabilities,  “enables  us  to 
assess  the  current  and  future  ability 
of  our  forces  to  perform  clusters  of 
tasks  to  achieve  the  multiple  opera¬ 
tional  objectives  that  underwrite 
stated  regional  strategies.''21 


Step  10:  Determine  critical  system 
capabilities,  characteristics  and  con¬ 
straints  to  be  carried  forward  into 
systems  development  (Figure  5).  The 
selection  of  critical  system 
capabilities,  characteristics  and  con¬ 
straints  to  be  monitored  during 
system  development  is  documented 
in  the  concept  package  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board 
at  Milestone  I.  It  would  explain  the 
“what"  while  the  developing  com¬ 
mand's  acquisition  package  would 
explain  the  "how.” 

Result:  More  Effective 
Mission  Planning  Process 

The  following  quotes  were  taken 
from  the  summary  of  Lt.  Gen.  Kent's 
A  Framework  for  Defense 
Planning:22 

"Congress  is  growing  increasingly 
critical  of  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
logical  and  persuasive  relationship 
between  U.S.  military  strategies  and 
the  defense  budgets  they  approve." 
Quality  Force  Deployment  is 
specifically  designed  to  listen  to  "the 
voice  of  the  customer"— the  NCA, 
the  combatant  commander  and  the 
Congress. 

"The  framework  demonstrates  the 
relationships  of  strategics  down  to 
tasks  —  or  tasks  up  through 
strategies "  The  Mission  Re¬ 
quirements  Planning  Matrix  not  only 
correlates  the  strategies  to  tasks,  but 
also  identifies  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  relationships,  or 
identifies  conflicting  relationships. 

"The  key  to  this  approach  is  the 
formulation  of  operational  concepts 
to  provide  the  link  between  develop¬ 
ment  and  acquisition  programs  and 
operational  tasks."  Quality  Force 
Deployment  assists  in  developing  the 
operational  concepts  by  documenting 
their  foundation,  selling  points  and 
targets.  The  Operational  Task 
Achievement  Matrix  facilities  force 
structure  and  system  capability  trades 
by  showing  the  relative  strengths  of 
system  capabilities  to  operational 
task  achievement. 

Quality  Force  Deployment  is  a 
planning  tool  to  tie  systems 
capabilities  to  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives.  It  has  a  proven  track  record 
in  industry.  Demonstrated  results 
are:  preservation  of  knowledge, 
fewer  startup  problems,  lower 


FIGURE  4.  OPER  ATIONAL  TASK 
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FIGURE  5.  PROPOSED  CAPABILITY 
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startup  costs,  shorter  lead  time,  and 
customer  satisfaction.23  Using  it  with 
the  "Strategy  to  Task"  approach 
would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  much  of  the  confusion 
and  debate  concerning  weapon 
system  procurement. 
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The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  School  of  Systems  and  Logistics, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  while 
expecting  challenges  from  the  future, 
finds  the  present  abundantly  busy. 
Notwithstanding  reductions  in 
defense  resources,  the  school  will 
meet  challenges  and  perform  current 
tasks,  in  large  part  because  of  its 
varied  and  thorough  curriculum  of 
graduate  and  continuing  education. 

The  school  has  an  overall  goal  to 
enable  graduates  to  perform  better 
the  technical  managerial  tasks  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  missions  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  critical  thinking  skills. 
Meeting  this  goal  leads  to  effective 
leadership. 

Distance  Education 

The  School  is  committed  to  having 
the  most  current  technology  to  serve 
faculty  and  students.  It  is  actively 
using  the  upgraded  television  capa¬ 
bilities  located  in  its  video  classroom. 
While  television  production  capabil¬ 
ities  have  been  used  for  many  years 
to  produce  videotapes  for  distance 
education,  recent  upgrades  improved 
the  ability  to  output  signals  to  the 
AFITNET  TV  systems,  the  base  TV 
cable  system,  and  to  satellites.  Soon 
to  be  added  will  be  the  capability  to 
improve  the  character  generation  for 
lecture  videos,  and  to  use  the  TV 
mixing  boards  with  direct  computer 
input.  These  gains  will  help  support 
faculty  involvement  with  distance 
education. 

As  world  technology  grows,  I  be¬ 
lieve  H.  G.  Wells  may  have  stated  the 
role  of  education  today  best  when  he 
said,  "Human  history  becomes  more 
and  more  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe." 

In  a  changing  political  and  military 
world,  education  becomes  the  one 
constant  tool  for  success.  For  more 
information,  contact  AFIT/LS  at 
Autovon  785-5361. 

—  Colonel  R.  S.  Cammarota 
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POINT  OF  VIEW 


HOW  CONTRACTORS 
SEE  SYSTEMS  ACQUISITION 

Marshall  H.  Kaplan 


& 

I  A  /  lil  any  people  involved  in 
-A-  T  JSl  the  acquisition  of  major 
systems  for  the  government  are  not 
aware  of  the  contractor  culture  which 
must  deal  with  responding  to  govern¬ 
ment  needs.  Most  contrac¬ 
tor/customer  relationships  are  adver¬ 
sarial  in  nature  and  this  limits  the 
amount  of  cooperation  between 
agency  personnel  and  supplier  per¬ 
sonnel.  Recently  enacted  laws  have 
further  separated  these  two  groups. 
Thus,  marketing  and  bidding  to  the 
government  involves  some  extremely 
complex  interactions. 

This  article  is  designed  to  enlighten 
government  acquisition  personnel 
regarding  the  response  process  as 
seen  from  the  contractor's  point  of 
view.  The  acquisition  process  is 
specified  via  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  (FAR),  which  specifically 
defines  procedures  for  contract 
award  resulting  from  competitive 
negotiations.  Any  acquisition  pro¬ 
cedure  that  does  not  involve  sealed 
bids  or  auctions  and  is  competitive  is 
considered  to  be  a  source  selection 
process,  the  objectives  of  which  are 
to  maximize  competition,  minimize 
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the  complexity  of  acquiring  new 
systems  for  the  government,  assure 
impartial  evaluation  of  offers,  and 
guarantee  the  selection  of  the  offer  in 
terms  of  stated  requirements.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  the  government  wants  the 
most  for  its  money.  Unfortunately, 
it  rarely  gets  its  money's  worth.  Some 
of  the  reasons  are  presented  here. 

Formal  Acquisition  Procedures 

Our  government  started  to  for¬ 
malize  the  acquisition  process  in 
1948,  thus,  the  concept  of  source 
selection  is  not  a  new  one.  The  fun¬ 
damental  FAR  does  not  go  beyond  a 
general  level  of  specification  and 
definition  so  agencies,  departments 
and  Services  have  been  implementing 
acquisition  procedures  designed  for 
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their  specialized  needs.  This  has 
resulted  in  each  element  of  the  federal 
government  having  a  different  set  of 
detailed  procedures  for  selecting  con¬ 
tractors,  and  they  vary  widely  from 
agency  to  agency.  To  demonstrate 
the  extent  of  development  of  special 
procedures  in  these  agencies,  consider 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 
Beyond  the  basic  FAR,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  a  set  of  general 
Defense  FARs,  called  DFARs;  and 
each  Service  has  a  subset  of  these.  For 
example,  the  Army  has  AFARs, 
Navy  has  NAVFARs,  and  Air  Force 
has  AFFARs. 

To  focus  on  one  of  these,  consider 
the  AFFARs.  These  regulations  set 
policy,  assign  authority,  and 
prescribe  procedures  for  Air  Force 
solicitations  and  evaluations  of  pro¬ 
posals.  To  make  it  more  complicated, 
the  Air  Force  has  another  level  of 
regulations  for  its  Systems  Command 
(AFSC)  called  the  AFSC  Supplement. 
Under  this,  there  is  still  another  level; 
e.g..  Space  Division  Supplement, 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  Sup¬ 
plement,  and  Electronics  Systems 
Division  Supplement. 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  system 
by  the  government  is  characterized 
by  a  highly  formal  and  restricted  in¬ 
teraction  between  the  government 
and  the  offerers  (or  contractors).  The 
larger  the  procurement,  the  more 
restrictive  is  the  interaction.  Conven¬ 
tional  source-selection  processes  can 
be  described  as  a  four-phase  se¬ 
quence. 

Phase  I:  Pre-solicitation  Activities 

Pre-solicitation  phase  activities  in 
the  procuring  agency  occur 
simultaneously  with  a  number  of  bid¬ 
der  activities;  i.e.,  marketing, 
management  deliberations,  and  pre¬ 
proposal  preparations.  This  phase  is 
characterized  by  an  intense  effort 
culminating  in  the  release  of  the  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal  (RFP).  Bidders  are 
allowed  limited  access  to  the  agency 
for  purposes  of  marketing  and 
technical  discussions  related  to  the 
system  being  procured.  This  is  the 
period  in  which  contractors  can 
potentially  have  a  significant  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  RFP.  Most  contractor 
organizations  hope  to  persuade  the 
agency  to  slant  the  RFP  in  favor  of 
their  company  in  one  or  more  minor 
or  major  ways. 


Phase  II:  Solicitation  and  Proposal 
Preparation 

Solicitation  and  proposal  prepara¬ 
tion  activities  consist  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  release  of  the  RFP  by  the 
sponsoring  agency,  and  submission 
of  proposals  by  contractors.  Func¬ 
tions  of  the  RFP  are  to  describe  the 
requirements,  state  the  contract 
terms,  establish  the  evaluation 
criteria,  set  the  proposal  format,  and 
provide  information  on  the  source- 
selection  process.  Each  RFP  must  in¬ 
clude  a  description  of  deliverable 
items,  specification  and  statement  of 
work  (SOW),  special  contract  re¬ 
quirements  and  clauses,  proposal 
preparation  instructions  (PPI),  and 
evaluation  factors  for  award. 

The  specification  gives  a  detailed 
set  of  requirements  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  system  being  procured,  while  the 
SOW  is  a  description  of  contractor 
work  items  to  be  accomplished. 
Evaluation  factors  identify  those 
criteria  used  in  the  evaluation  process 
to  select  a  winner.  Finally,  the  PPI 
specify  the  basic  contents  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  The  sum  of  all  these 
documents  should  represent  a  logical 
set  of  goals  for  an  offerer  to  achieve 
in  the  proposal.  In  fact,  the  proposal 
should  be  structured  to  simul¬ 
taneously  satisfy  the  evaluation 
criteria,  SOW,  specification  and  PPI. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  see  a  well-structured, 
logical  RFP  that  can  easily  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  required  proposal 
contents  and  volume  outlines.  In  fact, 
it  is  usually  a  gut-wrenching  ex¬ 
perience  to  extract  the  real  intent  and 
objectives  of  a  procuring  agency  from 
the  RFP.  Typically,  it  is  only  through 
a  long  and  tedious  process  of 
analysis,  discussions  with  technical 
staff,  interviews  with  marketing  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  guessing  that  a  logical 
connection  can  be  developed  between 
the  evaluation  criteria  and  SOW. 
Superimpose  the  PPI  on  this  and  you 
have  the  perfect  ingredients  for  a  case 
of  "high  anxiety."  Many  times  the 
result  has  no  basis  in  fact  vis-a-vis  the 
customer,  and  the  bid  becomes  a 
waste  of  time,  money  and  morale. 

Many  contractors  have  countered 
this  situation  by  taking  an  offensive, 
rather  than  a  defensive,  approach. 
The  general  philosophy  is  to  comply 
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with  all  requirements  ot  the  SOW 
and  specification,  and  satisfy  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  PPI.  Beyond  these  items 
they  make  sure  to  explain  the  logic 
used  in  the  proposal  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  Whenever  possible,  the 
better  contractors  use  proposal  maps, 
guides  to  the  reader,  indexes,  and 
compliance  matrices  to  assure  clarity 
and  easy  review. 

Phase  III:  Analysis,  Evaluation, 
And  Negotiation 

Evaluation.  The  FAR  specifies  that 
evaluation  criteria  will  address  three 
areas  of  concern:  price,  needs  of  the 
specific  acquisition,  and  other  con¬ 
siderations,  such  as  performance  and 
experience.  Specific  evaluation 
criteria  are  developed  with  four  types 
of  questions  in  mind:  what  to 
evaluate,  how  to  evaluate,  relative 
weighting,  and  minimum  satisfactory 
levels.  Another  way  to  identify  these 
is:  subject  matter,  assessment  criteria, 
weights,  and  standards. 

Each  item  under  subject  matter  is 
scored  in  each  category  of  assessment 
criteria.  Typical  topics  being  assessed 
are  soundness  of  approach,  ex- 
perier.r.,  past  performance, 
understanding  of  requirements,  com¬ 
pliance  and  risk. 

The  evaluation  criteria  are  always 
weighted  to  reflect  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  various  aspects  being 
evaluated.  Rarely  does  the  procuring 
agency  release  these  weighting  factors 
to  the  bidders.  However,  the  FAR 
does  require  disclosure  of  the  relative 
importance  of  criteria.  Thus,  an  RFP 
will  usually  have  a  "riddle"  which  is 
a  qualitative  statement  reflecting  the 
relative  importance  of  the  scored 
items.  If  an  RFP  does  not  have  a  rid¬ 
dle,  then  all  criteria  are  of  equal 
importance. 

A  set  of  standards  is  used  to 
establish  an  objective  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess.  Without  standards,  evaluators 
would  measure  proposals  against 
each  other,  resulting  in  one  proposal 
becoming  the  standard  for  each  of  the 
criteria. 

The  evaluation  process  for  large 
systems  acquisitions  incorporates  the 
use  of  numerical  or  color-code  (or 
symbols)  scoring  by  the  Source  Selec¬ 
tion  Evaluation  Board  (SSEB).  The 
most  common  method  is  to  use 
numerical  scoring.  However,  color- 


coded  scoring  is  occasionally  prefer¬ 
red  and  is  mandatory  for  certain 
types  of  acquisitions.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  color-coding  allows  greater 
flexibility  in  the  award  decision.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  an  award  need 
not  be  made  to  the  bidder  with  the 
highest  numerical  score.  In  fact,  the 
record  shows  that  the  point  scores 
can  differ  by  as  much  as  15  percent 
and  still  be  considered  to  be  "substan¬ 
tially  equal." 

Contractors  generally  assume  that 
the  numerical  scoring  of  proposals 
will  result  in  a  very  close  set  cf 
numbers.  This  is  usually  the  case, 
unless  one  or  more  of  the  offerers  has 
an  outstandingly  good  or  bad  pro¬ 
posal.  In  close  cases,  cost  is  usually 
the  tie-breaker.  If  the  Source  Selec¬ 
tion  Authority  (SSA)  has  a  strong 
preference  for  one  bidder  because  of 
reputation,  program  plan,  or  extra 
aspects  in  the  bid,  cost  may  not 
decide  the  winner.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  bid  prices  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  range  are  within  a  few 
percentage  points. 

Source  Selection  Organization. 
There  are  generally  at  least  three 
levels  of  organization  in  a  formal 
source  selection.  Take,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  a  DOD  procurement  where  the 
SSA  is  at  the  top,  followed  by  a 
Source  Selection  Advisory  Council 
(SSAC).  At  the  bottom  is  the  Source 
Selection  Evaluation  Board.  In  more 
complex  procurements  this  structure 
may  have  more  than  three  layers.  In 
fact,  the  SSEB  is  usually  structured 
into  three  panels:  technical,  manage¬ 
ment  and  cost.  Each  may  have  two 
or  more  sub-panels. 

The  SSA  selects  the  winning  bid¬ 
der.  This  person  may  be  an  agency 
secretary,  senior  deputy,  and  so  on. 
The  SSAC  supports  the  SSA  in 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  SSEB  to 
assure  that  all  agency  and  federal 
regulations  have  been  satisfied,  that 
the  evaluation  is  thorough,  and  that 
the  results  are  justifiable  and  support¬ 
able.  An  additional  task  of  this  group 
is  to  compare  proposals  using  results 
of  the  SSEB,  while  the  SSEB  evaluates 
the  bids  against  a  set  of  standards. 
Membership  of  the  SSAC  typically 
includes  the  agency's  program 
manager,  a  senior  legal  officer,  a 
senior  financial  officer,  contracting 
personnel  and  logistics  staff. 


The  SSEB  does  the  actual  reading 
and  scoring  of  proposals.  Its  member¬ 
ship  is  largely  made  up  of  specialists 
participating  only  in  their  areas  of  ex¬ 
pertise.  One  interesting  and  little 
known  fact  is  that  the  same  people  do 
not  have  to  evaluate  all  proposals; 
i.e.,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  set  of 
people  on  the  SSEB  will  never  set  eyes 
on  any  part  of  one  or  more  bidders' 
proposals.  In  principle,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  is  still  objective  since  SSEB 
members  score  against  a  set  of  stan¬ 
dards.  However,  in  practice,  these 
standards  are  not  always  well 
established  and  well  defined,  leading 
to  a  scoring  process  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  arbitrary. 

Responsiveness  to  the  RFP.  Bidders 
generally  try  to  be  responsive  to  all 
aspects  of  the  RFP,  even  though  the 
FAR  does  not  require  a  bid  to  be 
eliminated  automatically  if  it  offers 
other  than  the  preferred  terms  and 
conditions.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  will 
be  identified  as  such  in  the  evaluation 
process,  and  called  a  "deficiency." 
The  offerer  may  correct  deficiencies 
through  discussions.  However,  most 
bidders  propose  those  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  appear  in  the  RFP. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  bid  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  requirements.  In  those 
cases,  the  more  astute  contractors 
will  submit  a  compliant  proposal  and 
an  alternative  proposal.  The  latter 
proposal  includes  differences  that 
might  reduce  the  offering  price  below 
that  of  the  competition,  correct  a 
basic  weakness  in  the  RFP,  or 
enhance  a  company's  basic  design 
relative  to  government  needs.  Many 
agencies  specify  whether  or  not  an 
alternative  proposal  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  procurement. 

Cost/Price  Evaluation.  Cost/price 
evaluation  is  done  separately  from 
technical  and  management.  It  is  done 
with  the  contract  type  in  mind.  The 
FAR  requires  that  fixed-price  and 
cost-type  contracts  be  handled  dif¬ 
ferently.  For  example,  cost  should 
not  be  a  deciding  factor  in  the  award 
of  a  cost-type  contract,  but  "cost 
realism"  is  the  most  important  cost 
criterion. 

In  the  case  of  fixed-price  contract 
awards,  the  lowest-price,  acceptable 
bid  is  commonly  selected.  However, 
there  is  no  requirement  to  award  a 
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contract  on  that  basis.  The  corollary 
to  this  is  that  a  below-cost,  fixed- 
price  bid  may  not  be  rejected  on  that 
basis  alone.  In  other  words,  the  SSA 
has  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  select¬ 
ing  a  winner,  and  he  or  she  is  allowed 
a  full  range  of  subjective  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  bids. 

Best  and  Final  Offer.  The  FAR  re¬ 
quires  that  every  offerer  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  range  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revise  its  offer  through  the 
use  of  a  best  and  final  offer  (BAFO). 
These  must  be  submitted  by  a 
specified  deadline,  but  no  specific  for¬ 
mat  is  given  in  the  FAR.  Thus, 
BAFOs  may  be  very  extravagant  in 
large  procurements. 

Phase  IV:  Selection  and  Award 

Selection.  The  award  decision  is 
made  by  the  SSA,  who  is  not  bound 
by  the  findings  of  the  SSEB.  In  fact, 
the  SSA  may  ignore  the  SSEB  and 
proceed  to  establish  independent 
findings.  He  or  she  may  determine 
that  two  proposals  are  substantially 
equal,  even  though  the  scores  are 
substantially  different.  It  is  the  bid¬ 
der's  responsibility  through  the  com¬ 
bination  of  marketing,  proposal 
development,  and  post-prr  posal  ac¬ 
tivities  to  convince  the  SSA  that 
theirs  is  the  proper  bid  to  select. 

Once  the  winner  is  selected,  the 
contracting  officer  awards  the  con¬ 
tract  and  notifies  the  unsuccessful  of¬ 
ferers.  In  cases  of  large  awards,  it  is 
politically  wise  for  the  SSA  to  per¬ 
sonally  notify  appropriate  members 
of  the  Congress  before  public  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  award. 

Debriefing  of  Unsuccessful  Of¬ 
ferers.  Upon  notification  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  bid,  an  offerer  may  request  a 
debriefing.  This  request  must  be 
honored,  even  though  the  amount  of 
information  given  to  the  bidder  is 
limited.  For  example,  a  debriefing 
does  not  include  a  point-by-point 
comparison  with  other  proposals, 
and  must  not  reveal  relative  stan¬ 
dings  of  the  competitors  or  the  scor¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  a  debriefing  is 
almost  always  requested  so  that  the 
offerer  can  assess  its  weaknesses  and 
strengths  as  seen  by  the  government . 

Protests.  It  is  usually  difficult  for 
government  personnel  involved  in  an 
evaluation  to  fully  empathize  with 
the  offerers.  This  is  one  reason  that 
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many  debriefing  sessions  are  quite 
unsatisfactory  to  bidders.  It  is 
typically  true  that  dozens  of  contrac¬ 
tor  personnel  spent  months  working 
long  hours  in  the  development  of  a 
proposal  which  has  cost  the  company 
millions  of  dollars.  These  people  are 
convinced  that  theirs  is  the  best  pro¬ 
posal  and  is  sure  to  win.  Many  times 
careers  depend  on  winning  a  given 
contract.  Thus,  if  a  debriefing  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  a  bidder  may  file  a 
protest. 

Such  actions  can  be  accomplished 
in  many  ways  and  to  a  variety  of 
government  entities.  The  easiest  and 
most  common  avenue  is  to  file  a  pro¬ 
test  with  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice.  Other  routes  include  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  General  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  and  the 
procuring  agency.  However,  protests 
have  proved  to  be  unfruitful  and,  in 
fact,  detrimental  to  a  company's 
future  with  a  given  agency.  Thus, 
most  experienced  contractors  avoid 
protests.  They  accept  defeat 
gracefully  and  are  disgustingly  ob¬ 
noxious  when  winning. 

The  Language  of  the  Offer 

Members  of  the  government  ac¬ 
quisition  team  need  to  understand  the 
concerns  and  constraints  of  offerers 
in  order  to  be  most  effective  in  get¬ 
ting  the  best  offer  at  the  least  cost.  A 
great  deal  of  insight  may  be  attained 
by  understanding  several  key  terms 
and  concepts  used  by  contractors  in 
developing  strategies  and  formulating 
proposals. 


AGOD  THEORY.  An  important 
theory  used  in  large  and  complex 
proposals  to  help  formalize  the  think¬ 
ing  process  associated  with 
generating  strategies  and  themes.  The 
acronym  stands  for  Ahas,  Ghosts, 
Oh-ohs,  and  Discriminators. 

AHA.  A  strength  or  an  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  an  offerer  is 
proud.  It  gives  the  contractor  an  edge 
or  enhances  its  reputation  to  perform 
well  in  certain  bids. 

BIDDER-TO-BEAT.  The  com¬ 
petitor  a  contractor  considers  to  have 
the  best  posture  to  win,  other  than 
itself. 

BID/NO-BID  DECISION.  A  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  contractor's  management 
to  proceed  toward  a  proposal  sub¬ 
mission  or  to  terminate  all  bid  ac¬ 
tivities  on  a  given  procurement. 

BLUE  TEAM.  A  small,  select 
group  of  highly  experienced 
technical,  management,  marketing, 
and  cost  experts  assembled  for  a  sole 
and  direct  purpose.  They  are  charged 
with  the  task  of  emulating  the  bidder- 
to-beat,  and  producing  a  plausible 
competitor's  bid  strategy. 

CAPTURE  PLAN.  A  standardized 
presentation  to  the  contractor’s  own 
management  on  an  upcoming  pro¬ 
curement  of  possible  interest.  The 
contents  usually  include  a  program 
overview,  funding  evaluation,  com¬ 
petitive  assessment,  resource  alloca¬ 
tion,  estimate  of  company  funds 
needed  for  the  bid,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  winning. 

COMPLIANCE  MATRIX.  A 
cross-referencing  tabulation  of  RFP 
requirements  and  corresponding  pro¬ 
posal  locations  where  each  is 
addressed. 

DISCRIMINATORS.  Some  unique 
aspect  of  an  offer  that  gives  the  con¬ 
tractor  a  definite  advantage  and  gives 
the  agency  a  specific  reason  to  pick 
that  bidder  as  the  winner. 

GHOSTS.  A  negative  or  weak 
aspect  of  a  competitor's  bid  which  a 
contractor  skillfully  plants  in  the 
mind  of  the  evaluator. 

ME-TOO.  In  the  absence  of  a 
discriminator  in  a  given  area,  this  is 
used  to  show  that  the  offerer  is  at 
least  as  good  as  other  bidders. 
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OH-OH.  A  particular  weakness 
that  an  offerer  has  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  surely  use  against  it  in  the 
form  of  a  ghost. 

PINK  TEAM  REVIEW.  This  is  the 
first  comprehensive  and  complete 
review  of  a  draft  proposal  in  which 
RFP  requirements  and  compliance 
aspects  are  taken  into  account. 

RED  TEAM  REVIEW.  The  final 
major  review  of  a  proposal  draft  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  period.  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  red  team  review  is 
primarily  to  simulate  the  activities  of 
the  SSEB  in  order  to  score  the  pro¬ 
posal  according  to  the  evaluation 
criteria.  A  secondary  function  of  the 
team  is  to  double-check  the  proposal 
draft  for  compliance  to  assure  that 
the  RFP  requirements  have  all  been 
met. 

SILVER  BULLET.  Usually,  this 
refers  to  a  decisive  discriminator  or 
bid  strategy  which  a  bidder  believes 
can  be  used  to  eliminate  the 
competition. 

THEMING.  The  art  and  science  of 
generating  a  set  of  selling  messages  to 


be  incorporated  directly  into  pro¬ 
posal  volun.es. 


Guidelines  for  Future 

Typically,  contractors  go  through 
four  well-known  phases  during  the 
process  of  acquiring  a  major  systems 
contract;  i.e.,  enthusiasm,  panic, 
search  for  the  guilty,  and  punish  the 
innocent.  This  bears  a  good  deal  of 
realism.  If  the  government  is  to  get 
its  "money's  worth"  from  contrac¬ 
tors,  its  systems  acquisition  person¬ 
nel  need  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  contractor  concerns  and  con¬ 
straints,  just  as  contractors  do  with 
respect  to  government  agencies. 

In  the  past,  close  working  relation¬ 
ships  between  customers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  were  very  helpful  in  assuring 
the  government  of  getting  expected 
performance  at  the  quoted  price 
and  within  the  specified  time  frame. 
Recent  legislation  has  discouraged 
such  interactions;  thus,  the  lack 
of  contractor  appreciation  by 
agency  personnel  has  become  more 
pronounced. 


The  government  needs  a  solution 
to  this  costly  situation.  One  approach 
involves  establishing  training  pro¬ 
grams  focused  on  educating  acquisi¬ 
tion  personnel  on  contractor 
marketing  and  bidding  procedures. 
The  objectives  of  such  programs 
would  include; 

— A  better  understanding  of 
marketing  and  bid  processes 

— How  to  evaluate  bidder  con¬ 
straints  and  decisions 

—  How  to  make  competitive 
assessments  among  contractors 

— Understanding  costs  of 
marketing  and  bidding 

—Anticipating  bid  strategies  of 
offerers. 

Achieving  these  objectives  will  lead 
to  more  effective  RFPs,  better  pro¬ 
posals,  and  better  systems  acquired 
for  our  nation. 

Contractors  will  be  able  to  respond 
in  a  fashion  that  brings  out  their  best 
attributes,  offers  the  lowest  possible 
price,  and  delivers  systems  that  per¬ 
form  as  expected. 


NATIONAL  CONTRACT  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Just  When  You  Thought  It  Was  Safe 
To  Do  Government  Contracting 


IIth 

ANNUAL 
EAST  COAST 
NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

★ 


Streamlining  the  Acquisition  Process: 
Through  Whose  Rose-Colored  Glasses? 

• 

Career  Development:  The  Public  and 
Private  Sector  Work  Force  for 
the  Year  2000 

• 

Release  of  Acquisition  Information: 
Give  It  to  Mikey? 

• 

International  Acquisition: 
Sprechen  Sie  Procurement? 

e 

Spending  the  Peace  Dividend: 

The  Impact  of  Economic  Conversion 
on  Federal  Contracting 

• 

Fnvlronmental  Costs  and  Liabilities: 
Yours,  Mine,  or  Someone  Else’s? 

• 

legislative  Cpdate: 

What's  Happening  on  the  Hill? 


RtatSTRATtON  FEES: 

Advance  tcgisii.uion 
( p»  jvfm.iiked  In 
Movcmlter  IV  10'jiM 

SJoh  (  members ».  yViS 
<  n<  vnineinbrr*'  > 

Vt  >stnurkcil  .Out 
Vtvemlvt  IV  1W  sJKO 
uncnilvfsi.  S3JS 
i  notmiemlKTs  i 

for  tridisi!. i! ion 
mf t  n  mauon.  i  ontac  f 
James  T’  Golomb.  IY.ii 
Mamie  k  Mam  \  Co  . 

J001  M  Mart,  N  Vk  . 
Washington.  DC 
Telephone 
JtiJ  'itr 


NOVEMBER  29  30,  1990  -  J.W.  MARRIOTT  HOTEL  >  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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ONE  OF  TWO  NEW  DSMC  COURSES  FOR  FY91 


ACQUISITION 
BASICS  COURSE 


”  c  -  -  ■ 

, 

lift®  'r 


THAT  INTRODUCES 
H&TEM  LIFE-CYCLE  MANAGEMENT. 

AND  BUSINESS  PROCESSES  -  AND 
THE  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  INTEGRATION  PROCESS 

THAT  TIES  THEM  TOGETHER 

FOR  NEW  ENTRANTS  INTO  THE  ACQUISITION  FIELD  AND 

FUNCTIONAL  MANAGERS  WHO  NEED  A  BROADER  VIEW 

■  •  1 

FOUR  MAIN  ARE  AS  INCLUDE 

ACQUISITION  MANAGEMENT.  POLICY  AND  INTEGRATION. 
TECHNICAL  MANAGEMENT.  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT, 
AND  AN  INTEGRATIVE  EXERCISE 


ACQUISITION  PROFESSIONALS  AND  FUTURE  PROGRAM  MANAGERS 
-MILITARY,  CIVILIAN,  AND  INDUSTRY - 
ARE  WELCOME  STARTING  AT  GS/M-9  TO  GS/M-14  AND  0-2  TO  0-5 

CONSULT  THE  NEW  DSMC  1991  CATALOG 
FOR  A  TIME  AND  LOCATION  THAT  WORKS  FOR  YOU 


CALL  THE  REGISTRAR  (703)  664-2(32  OR  AV  354-2 1 52  OR 
JIM  SHELDON.  COURSE  DIRECTOR.  AT  (703)  664-3477  OR  AV  354-3477 
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CHANGE 


DOD 

METRIC  TRANSITION 
PLANS  AND  ACTIONS 

John  M.  Tascher 

Defense  Quality  and  Standardization  Office 


||j  he  Department  of  Defense 
JbL  has  increased  its  attention  to 
metric  transition  since  the  passage  of 
P.L.  100-418,  The  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 
The  Act  designates  the  metric  system 
as  the  preferred  system  of  weights 
and  measures  for  United  States  trade 
and  commerce.  It  requires  "that  each 
Federal  Agency,  by  a  date  certain  and 
to  the  extent  economically  feasible  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  use  the 
metric  system  in  its  procurements, 
grants,  and  other  business-related  ac¬ 
tivities,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
use  is  impractical  or  is  likely  to  cause 
significant  inefficiencies  or  loss  of 
markets  to  U.S.  firms."  It  requires 
that  each  agency  establish  guidelines 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  The  DOD 
Directive  4120.18  on  the  Metrication 
Program  was  cited  in  the  conference 
committee  report  before  passsage  as 
a  good  model  for  federal  agencies  to 
follow  in  meeting  this  requirement. 
The  Act  requires  each  agency  annu¬ 
ally  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  ac¬ 
tions  it  has  taken  during  the  previous 
year,  and  the  actions  it  plans  for  the 
fiscal  year  involved. 


Primary  incentives  for  metric  tran¬ 
sition  within  the  DOD  are  long-term 
savings  and  interoperability  of  equip¬ 
ment  with  U.S.  allies,  especially 
NATO.  To  establish  policy  for  metric 
transition,  the  DOD  issued  its  Direc¬ 
tive  4120.18  in  September  1987. 
Among  other  things,  this  directive  re¬ 
quires  metric  to  be  used  in  all  new 

Mr.  Tascher  is  Chairman  of  the 
Defense  Transition  Management  Group. 


designs  unless  exceptions  are 
approved  by  designated  senior  of¬ 
ficials.  It  requires  the  DOD  to  empha¬ 
size  development  of  metric  specifica¬ 
tions,  standards,  and  other  general 
purpose  technical  data  to  support 
development  of  Defense  systems, 
equipment,  and  material.  These  re¬ 
quirements,  and  others  affecting 
DOD  acquisition  programs,  are  being 
consolidated  into  DoDD  5000.2, 
DOD  Acquisition  Policy.  This  will 
emphasize  metric  transition  in  the 
DOD. 

Weapon  Systems  and  Equipment 

The  recently  submitted  DOD  met¬ 
ric  report  to  the  Congress,  as  required 
by  P.L.  100-418,  listed  metric  weapon 
systems  and  equipment  already  ac¬ 
quired,  or  being  acquired,  by  the 
DOD.  The  LHX  helicopter  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  metric- 
based  system.  In  addition  to  current 
status  and  activities,  this  report  to  the 
Congress  outlines  future  plans  to  ef¬ 
fect  metric  transition  within  DOD. 
The  Metric  Transition  Plan,  signed 
by  Defense  Secretary  Frank  Carlucci 
on  January  9,  1989,  builds  on  the 
metric  program  directive  to  further 
satisfy  requirements  of  the  Act,  and 
the  Plan  established  16  Task  Groups. 
Task  Group  1  addresses  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  the  Defense 
Metric  Transition  Management 
Group  to  provide  administrative  sup¬ 
port  for  managing  the  DOD  transi¬ 
tion  efforts.  The  other  15  Task 
Groups  represent  major  product  or 
problem  areas,  in  which  metric  tran¬ 
sition  needs  to  be  addressed  to  meet 
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SHOW'S  BELOW:  SDI  satellites  use  cliemieal 
lasers  to  intercept  enemy  missiles. 


requirements  of  the  Public  Law.  The 
Task  Groups  include  such  areas  as 
military  operations,  construction, 
food,  electronics,  test  equipment,  and 
logisitics. 

The  DOD  Metric  Transition  Plan 
requires  that  each  Task  Group 
prepare  long-term  plans  and  identify 
initiation  and  completion  milestones. 
The  Plan  identifies  other  government 
and  non-government  organizations 
that  might  be  involved  in  DOD 
metric  transition.  Preliminary  plans 
were  submitted  by  the  Task  Groups 
on  May  1,  1989,  and  subsequently 
were  approved  by  the  DOD  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Logistics  Committee.  The 
Task  Groups  were  to  revise  their 
Plans  by  August  1,  1990. 

Two  General  Approaches 

There  are  two  general  approaches 
DOD  is  using  in  dealing  with  metric. 

The  first  is  to  buy  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts  where  significant  industry 
metric  transition  is  underway  or  will 
be  in  the  near  future.  In  this  area,  the 
DOD  role  is  to  facilitate  industry 
transition  by  removing  barriers  and 
by  giving  appropriate  preference  to 
acquisition  in  metric.  Examples  have 
included  the  automotive  and  con¬ 
struction  equipment  industries. 
However,  DOD  does  not  attempt  to 
force  metrication  where  it  would  not 
be  economically  feasible  to  do  so. 
Thus,  DOD  continues  operating  in 
the  inch-pound  system  in  commercial 
areas  in  which  significant  industry 
metric  transition  is  not  underway  and 
would  not  be  induced  by  DOD 
action.  Food  is  an  example. 

The  second  in  dealing  with  metric 
is  to  establish  DOD  metric  re¬ 
quirements.  This  approach  is  used 
where  significant  metric  transition  is 
reasonable  and  practical.  In  this 
category,  DOD  has  plans  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  effecting  transition  in 
the  near  future  to  conform  with  the 
Act.  The  LHX  helicopter  and 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  systems 
are  examples  of  this  approach. 
However,  DOD  will  continue  using 
non-metric  requirements  where 
significant  metric  transition  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  practical.  No  efforts 
will  be  initiated  by  the  DOD  to  ac¬ 
quire  metric  spare  parts  for  already 
purchased  inch-pound  equipment, 
for  example. 


The  DOD  Transition  Plan 
recognizes  that  significant  progress 
must  be  made  by  the  Task  Groups, 
and  others  involved  in  metric  transi¬ 
tions,  before  dates  for  full  metric  use 
can  be  determined.  Our  transition  is 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
transition  efforts  of  other  agencies 
and  industry.  The  DOD  Plan  sets 
July  1,  1991,  as  our  target  date  for 
identifying  when  metric  will  be  used; 
however,  the  Plan  recognizes  that 
Task  Groups  may  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  specific  dates  in  some  cases. 

Two  Task  Groups 

Two  Task  Groups  dealing  with 
broad-based  issues  affecting  many 
people  and  organizations  are  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Training,  and  Public  Af¬ 
fairs.  The  Task  Group  on  Education 
and  Training  believes  that  the  DOD, 
at  this  time,  does  not  need  a  common 
metric  education  and  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  DOD  currently  trains  in¬ 
dividuals  needing  a  "working 
knowledge"  of  the  metric  system  to 
do  their  jobs.  This  is  similar  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  used  by  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  and,  for  the  near  term,  should 
continue  to  be  adequate  to  satisfy  the 
needs  for  metric-trained  personnel. 
As  DOD  use  of  the  metric  system  in¬ 
creases  and  more  weapon  systems  are 
built  using  metric  measure,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  expand  the 
scope  and  breadth  of  metric  training 
for  military  personnel  and  civilians. 
As  DOD  institutes  changes  and  lays 
out  schedules,  the  Education  and 
Training  Task  Group  will  decide  on 
and  promulgate  a  uniform  metric 
education  and  training  program. 
Meanwhile,  the  Group  plans  to  meet 
periodically  to  assess  progress  toward 
metrication  in  DOD.  It  will  formulate 
a  recommended,  phased,  program 
based  on  needs  arising  from  these 
assessments. 

The  Task  Group  on  Public  Affairs 
is  developing  a  plan  to  provide  direct 
public  affairs  assistance,  as  required, 
to  other  Task  Groups.  This  should 
overcome  personnel  resistance  to  the 
use  of  metric  measurements  in  every¬ 
day  activities  within  the  DOD;  rein¬ 
force  dedication  to  using  the  metric 
system;  and  inform  the  public  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  using  the  metric  system. 
The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  will  pro- 
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vide  overall  public  affairs  policy 
guidance,  and  will  announce 
developments  in  the  DOD  metrica¬ 
tion  program,  as  appropriate.  The  ac¬ 
tual  Task  Groups  will  provide  infor¬ 
mation  and  materials  to  DOD  public 
affairs  offices  to  support  the  metrica¬ 
tion  program.  The  Service  Chiefs  of 
Information  will  develop  internal  in¬ 
formation  programs  to  inform  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  civilian  employees 
of  the  metrication  program  and  how 
it  affects  them,  and  will  use  metric 
terminology  in  external  information 
programs,  as  appropriate. 

Interagency  Committee 

The  DOD,  through  its  Task 
Groups,  is  participating  in  activities 
and  programs  of  the  Interagency 
Committe  on  Metric  Policy,  a  federal 
government-wide  committee  chaired 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Technology.  There  is  a  close 
working  relationship  with  private 
sector  metric  transition  planning 
organizations,  such  as  the  American 
National  Metric  Council  and  the  U.S. 
Metric  Association.  This  close 
cooperation  is  necessary  since,  except 


The  LUX  helicopter 
is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a 
metric-based 
system.  The  DOD 
will  continue  using 
non-metric 
requirements  where 
transition  is  neither 
reasonable  or 
practical. 


for  a  few  military  unique  areas,  the 
DOD  ability  to  unilaterally  make 
substantial  metric  transition  progress 
is  limited. 

In  conclusion,  the  DOD  has  a 
metric  policy  directive,  a  plan,  and 
organizational  structures  in  place  to 
address  metric  transition.  We  are  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  our  weapon  systems  and 
other  defense  material  will  achieve 
long-term  cost  benefits  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  interoperability  and  stan¬ 
dardization  with  our  allies.  When 
metric  transition  is  done  in  a 
thoughtful  and  practical  manner, 
benefits  outweigh  costs.  Substantial 
metric  transition  has  to  be  a  well- 
planned,  cooperative,  national  effort 
by  industry  and  government,  with 
widespread  public  acceptance. 


SME  SEEKS  CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  DFM  HANDBOOK 


The  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  (SME)  is  looking  for  con¬ 
tributors  for  the  new  volume  in  its 
TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERS  HANDBOOK  series. 
This  book,  volume  6,  will  cover 
Design  for  Manufacturability  (DFM). 

Material  on  all  aspects  of  DFM  will 
be  considered  for  inclusion.  Contact 
SME  if  you  can  write  about  DFM  and 
these  topics  as  they  relate  to  DFM: 


Concurrent  Engineering,  Conceptual 
Design,  Product  Design,  Teamwork, 
Economics,  Technology,  Quality, 
DFA,  Management  Issues,  and  (as 
relates  to  influence  on  product 
design)  Machining,  Forming,  and 
Finishing  and  Coating.  To  contribute 
DFM  guidelines,  background,  or  case 
studies,  contact  Ramon  Bakerjian, 
CMfgE;  TMEH  Editor;  SME  Head¬ 
quarters;  PO  Box  930;  One  SME 
Drive;  Dearborn,  MI  48121,  or  call 
(313)  271-1500  extension  484. 


More  than  40,000  volumes  of  the 
Fourth  Edition,  five-volume  set  and 
Desk  Edition  have  been  sold  since 
1984. 

The  SME  is  an  international  pro¬ 
fessional  society  dedicated  to  advanc¬ 
ing  scientific  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  manufacturing.  Founded  in  1932, 
SME  has  80,000  members  in  72  coun¬ 
tries  and  sponsors  more  than  300 
senior  chapters  and  190  student 
chapters. 
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ONE  OF  TWO  NEW  DSMC  COURSES  FOR  FY91 


INTRODUCTION  TO 
SOFTWARE  MANAGEMENT 
ACQUISITION  COURSE 


A  TWO-DAY  COURSE 
USING  REAL-LIFE  EXAMPLES  OF 
SOFTWARE  MANAGEMENT  PRINCIPLES, 

ISSUES  AND  SOLUTIONS 

• 

ADDRESSES  THE  BASIC  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICES  OF  ACQUIRING 
MISSION  CRITICAL  COMPUTER  RESOURCES 

• 

ALSO  EXAMINES  THE  SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS, 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION, 

METRICS  AND  MEASUREMENT  TECHNIQUES, 
POST-DEPLOYMENT  SUPPORT, 
ACQUISITION  PLANNING,  AND 
MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES 
FROM  GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUSTRY 
POINTS  OF  VIEW 


CONSULT  THE  NEW  DSMC  1991  CATALOG 
FOR  A  TIME  AND  LOCATION  THAT  WORKS  FOR  YOU 

FOR  MILITARY  OFFICERS  AND  CIVILIANS  GS-9  AND  ADOVE 
IN  THE  PROGRAM  OFFICE  OR  ON  A  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  STAFF. 
OR  EQUIVALENT  INDUSTRY  POSITIONS 


■  CALL  THE  REGISTRAR  (703)  664-2152,  AV  354-2152 

OR  JERRY  WATSON.  COURSE  DIRECTOR  (703)  664-4761,  AV  354-4761 
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EDUCATION 


DSMC’s  New 

COURSE 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROCESS 

Paul  J.  Mcllvaine 


A  past  approach  8-10  years 
ago  at  the  Defense  Systems 
Management  College  (DSMC)  was  to 
contract  out  the  development  of 
brand  new  courses  of  instruction. 
Upon  completion  of  development, 
these  courses  were  then  transitioned 
to  the  DSMC  organic  faculty  to  take 
over.  Problems  in  this  "transition  to 


production"  of  courses  led  to  a  search 
for  ways  to  improve  the  process  of 
new  course  development  at  DSMC. 

Major  improvement  started  with 
the  observation  that  the  Defense 
Systems  Acquisition  Process  in  many 
ways  parallels  the  acquisition  process 
for  new  DSMC  courses  of  instruc¬ 


tion.  If  DSMC  considered  a  new 
course  as  a  "system,"  then  a  DSMC 
Course  Acquisition  Process  could  be 
developed  with  many  similarities  to 
the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Pro¬ 
cess.  This  could  permit  DSMC  to 
undertake  more  organic  development 
of  its  own  courses  and  perhaps 
smooth  the  "transition  to  produc- 


FJGURE  1 .  THE  DSMC  NEW  COURSE  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 


COURSE  ADVISORY  TEAM 


COURSE  REVIEWS 
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COURSE  PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSPIRATION... Three  DSMC professors  “ inspire ”  three  PMC 
90-2  students.  Seated ,  left  to  right,  the  students  are  Captain  Ixigh  French,  USAF ,  who  also 
is  on  DSMC’s  staff;  Department  of  the  Air  Force  Civilian  Wanda  KausHqgen;  and  LTC 
Wendell  T.  Tettgan,  USA.  The  professors  (left  to  right)  are  Sherman  Jacobson,  Paul  Mcll- 
vainc  and  James  Sheldon.  Mr.  Jacobson  is  the  Functional  Coordinator  for  Software  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Management  of  Software  Acquisition  Course.  Mr.  Mclhmne  mvte  this  stem.  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  Director  for  PMC,  Part  1,  and  Director  of  the  Acquisition  Rasies  Course. 


tion.  '  The  latest  results  of  this  evolu¬ 
tion  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

As  one  might  guess,  requests  for 
the  development  of  new  DSMC 
courses  come  from  almost 
everywhere — Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Air  Force,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Industry 
associations,  internal  DSMC 
faculty— and  continue  to  outstrip  all 
available  resources.  Past  problems 
that  resulted  from  a  lack  of  control 
on  this  "requirements"  process 
prompted  the  DSMC  Policy 
Guidance  Council  (PGC)  to  direct 
that  the  initiation  of  all  new  DSMC 
courses  were  subject  to  approval  by 
customer  requests  and  the  ability  of 
DSMC  to  develop  and  present  new 
courses  of  instruction.  In  fact,  from 
Academic  Year  1988-1991,  the 
number  of  new  DSMC  short  courses 
increased  by  33  percent,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  During  this  timeframe, 
DSMC  was  undertaking  a  massive 
redesign  effort  in  the  Program 
Management  Course  that  would 
significantly  expand  the  quantity  of 
students. 

What  Causes  DSMC  to  Develop 
A  New  Course? 

1.  Policy  Changes.  A  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  the  Total  Quality 
Management  (TQM)  area.  Total 
Quality  Management  clearly  was  an 
area  of  significant  interest  to  DSMC 

-and  the  entire  Department  of 
Defense.  Hence,  DSMC  recognized 
the  need  for  organic  leadership  in  this 
area  and  instituted  the  development 
of  the  1-week  Total  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment  Course.  This  soon  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  "transition  to  production" 
of  an  experimental  2-day  TQM 
Workshop.  Continuing  demands 
have  resulted  in  the  current  develop¬ 
ment  effort  for  the  new  TQM 
"Facilitators"  Course. 

2.  Environmental  Changes.  The 
rapidly  changing  "state  of  the  art"  in 
Systems  Acquisition  Management 
often  demands  changes.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  DSMC  Systems 
Engineering  Management  Course. 
This  area  was  taught  as  a  discipline 
within  the  Program  Management 
Course,  but  no  short  course  existed 


Mr.  Mclhmne  is  the  Associate  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Systems  Acquisition 
Education. 


in  this  area.  Since  there  is  no  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Systems 
Engineering  Management,  there  was 
no  external  advocacy  for  this  truly  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  area  of  engineering. 
When  DSMC  was  formally  asked  to 
undertake  a  Technical  Risk  Assess¬ 
ment  Course,  the  College  position 
was  that  the  development  of  a 
System  Engineering  Management 
Course  with  Technical  Risk  Assess¬ 
ment  as  a  topic  within  this  course  was 
the  appropriate  course  of  action  to 
pursue. 

3.  Customer  Needs.  Not  all  DSMC 
customers  are  able  to  devote  the  20 
weeks  of  full-time  residency 
necessary  to  graduate  from  our  long 
course— the  Program  Management 
Course  (PMC).  This  course  currently 
addresses  the  12  major  functional 
disciplines  of  program  management. 

During  the  previous  6  years,  efforts 
have  been  underway  to  develop 


1-week  short  courses  in  each  of  these 
functional  disciplines  of  Program 
Management .  These  courses  provide 
much  needed  instruction  for  func¬ 
tional  specialists  and  others  unable  to 
devote  20  weeks  of  residency  to  the 
PMC.  These  courses  permit  DSMC 
to  further  explore  additional  depth  in 
these  topical  areas,  to  test  and 
evaluate  new  or  modified  units  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  to  introduce  new 
topical  areas  in  a  less-risky  environ¬ 
ment  than  that  of  the  Program 
Management  Course.  The  FY92  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Managerial 
Development  Course  (MDC)  will 
complete  the  cycle  and  DSMC  will 
have  1-week  short  courses  in 
virtually  each  functional  discipline 
that  constitutes  Program  Manage¬ 
ment. 

How  Does  DSMC  Develop  New 
Courses  of  Instruction? 

Once  a  requirement  for  a  DSMC 
course  has  been  established  and  PGC 
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FIGURE  2.  OVERVIEW  OF  DSMC  COURSES 


LENGTH 

ACRONYM 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  COURSE 

Program  Management  Course 

20  wks 

PMC 

Course  Revised  -  Academic 
Year  1988 

EXECUTIVE  COURSES 

Executive  Refresher  Course 

2  weeks 

ERC 

Systems  Acquisition  Mgmt  for  General/Flag  Officers 

1  week 

SAM 

Executive  Management  Course 

3  weeks 

EMC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1988 

INTERNATIONAL  COURSES 

Multinational  Program  Management  Course 

2  weeks 

MPMC 

Course  Retired  -  Academic 
Year  1989 

Multinational  Program  Management  Course 

1  week 

MPMC 

Advanced  International  Management  Workshop 

1  week 

AIMW 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1990 

BUSINESS  COURSES 

Contract  Finance  for  Program  Managers  Course 

1  week 

CFPMC 

Contractor  Performance  Measurement  Course 

1  week 

CPMC 

Contract  Management  For  Program  Managers  Course 

1  week 

CMPMC  New  Course  -  Academic 

Year  1988 

Systems  Acquisition  Funds  Management  Course 

1  week 

SAFMC 

Systems  Acquisition  for  Contracting  Personnel 

2  weeks 

SAC  PC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1990 

Selected  Acquisition  Report  Course 

1  week 

SARC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1989 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Management  of  Software  Acquisition  Course 

1  week 

MSAC 

Test  &  Evaluation  Management  Course 

1  week 

TEMC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1988 

Defense  Manufacturing  Management  Course 

1  week 

DMMC 

Management  of  Acquisition  Logistics  Course 

1  week 

MALC 

Technical  Managers  Advanced  Workshop 

1  week 

TMAW 

Systems  Engineering  Management  Course 

1  week 

SEMC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1988 

Introduction  to  Software  Mgmt  &  Acquisition  Course 

2  days 

ISMAC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1991 

TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  COURSES 

Total  Quality  Management  Course 

1  week 

TQMC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1989 

Total  Quality  Management  Workshop 

2  days 

TQMW 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1990 

Total  Quality  Management  Facilitators  Course 

1  week 

TQMFC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1991 

POLICY  COURSES 

Fundamentals  of  Systems  Acquisition  Management 

1  week 

FSAM 

Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Management 

1  week 

DSAM 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1990 

Program  Managers  Briefing  Course 

1  week 

PMBC 

Course  Retired  -  Academic 
Year  1991 

Managerial  Development  Course 

1  week 

MDC 

New  Course  -  Academic 
Year  1992 

INTEGRATED  COURSES 

Acquisition  Basics  Course 

4  weeks 

ABC 

New  Course  -  Academic 

Year  1991 
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approval  has  been  gained,  the  next 
step  is  the  preparation  of  a  Course 
Charter.  The  DSMC  Program 
Management  education  stresses  that 
DOD  program  managers  are  charged 
with  specific  duties  via  means  of  a 
Program  Manager's  Charter.  Hence, 
DSMC  decided  to  "practice  what  it 
preaches"  and  issue  a  Course  Charter 
for  the  DSMC  Course  Director  as  a 
means  of  initiating  a  new  effort. 

The  Course  Charter  provides  the 
management  information  and  lays 
the  groundwork  necessary  to  permit 
the  Course  Director  to  apply  proven 
program  management  techniques  to 
the  task  of  developing  a  new  course 
of  instruction.  Course  Charters  pro¬ 
vide  the  following  information: 

—Course  Title  and  Acronym 
— Identification  of  Course  Director 
and  Course  Director  Assistant 
—Statement  of  Tasking 
—  Background  Information 
— Identification  of  Originator  of 
Requirement 

—Target  Audience 
—  Course  Objective 
—  Design  Constraints 
—  External  Course  Advisory 
Group  Requirements 

—  Equivalency /Comparability/ 
Commonality  with  Other  Courses 
—Required  Reviews 
— Development  Schedule 
—  Assignment  of  Resources 
—  Course  Documentation  and 
Materials  Requirements. 

Probably  the  most  important  func¬ 
tion  of  the  formal  Course  Charter  is 
to  comunicate  to  all  personnel- 
internal  and  external  to  the 
College— that  a  new  course  develop¬ 
ment  is  underway  and  provide  a 
complete  set  of  "specifics"  on  what 
the  course  will  be  and  when  it  will  be 
offered. 

For  most  of  our  courses,  the 
DSMC  Course  Charter  specifies  the 
formation  of  a  Course  Advisory 
Team.  This  Team  normally  includes 
the  Course  Sponsor  (if  any).  Course 
Customer  representatives,  military 
representatives,  civilian  government 
representatives,  and  defense  industry 
representatives  (usually  members  of 
one  or  more  industry  associations) 
who  are  practicing  managers  in  the 
discipline(s)  represented  in  the 


course.  The  purpose  of  the  Course 
Advisory  Team  is  to  provide  prac¬ 
tical, "real  world"  influence  during 
Course  Design  through  attendance  at 
the  formal  course  reviews  and  the 
pilot  course  offering,  and  working 
closely  with  the  course  director  to 
provide  advice  on  curriculum 
realism,  currency  and  improvement. 

Design  constraints  and  require¬ 
ments  normally  specified  in  Course 
Charters  include: 

—  Prerequisites 

— Course  Length  Constraints 

— Geographical  Transportability 

—  Planned  Production  Rate 

— Administrative  Requirements 

— General  Topical  Areas  of  Course 
Coverage. 

Establishment  of  a  "functional 
baseline"  of  competencies  or  topics 
the  course  will  address  is  usually  the 
first  milestone  in  course  design  and 
is  normally  reviewed  at  the 
Preliminary  Design  Review  (PDR). 
This  functional  baseline  reflects  the 
specified  topical  areas  of  course 
coverage  and  the  course  objectives 
when  integrated  with  the  target  audi¬ 
ence  and  other  constraints.  The  PDR 
also  reviews  the  requirements, 
evaluates  the  various  alternative 
course  design  concepts  available,  and 
selects  the  course  concept  which  will 
be  pursued  for  the  pilot  offering.  This 
review  normally  results  in  the  first 
top-level  course  outline. 

Translation  of  the  "functional 
course  baseline"  into  an  "allocated 
baseline"  is  the  next  milestone  in 
course  development  and  is  usually 
subject  to  a  Critical  Design  Review 
(CDR).  The  CDR  reviews  the  block- 
by-block  and  hour-by-hour  course 
schedule,  productibility,  planned 
instructors,  planned  materials,  and 
application  (integration)  instruments 
which  are  crucial  to  each  block. 
Approval  of  the  design  at  this  time 
signifies  go-ahead  to  proceed  with 
finalization  of  each  single  hour  of 
instruction. 

Another  important  review  is  the 
Pilot  Offering  Readiness  Review 
(PRR).  This  review  can  be  done  for¬ 
mally  and  be  open  to  all  participants 
or  can  be  considered  as  an  interna! 
DSMC  administrative  milestone.  In 


either  case,  the  PRR  assesses 
readiness  of  student  and  instructor 
materials,  course  schedule  comple¬ 
tion,  instructor  commitments, 
classroom  setup,  materials  reproduc¬ 
tion  status,  student  status,  and  other 
details  necessary  to  ensure  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  pilot  offering. 

Course  materials  development  nor¬ 
mally  include  both  instructor 
materials/guides  and  student  hand¬ 
out  materials.  The  dynamic,  con¬ 
stantly  changing  nature  of  the  defense 
acquisition  process  normally  requires 
DSMC  to  develop  custom-tailored 
materials  or  guidebooks.  Judgment 
must  be  applied  regarding  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  type  of  materials  to  be  used 
in  any  course.  The  environment 
necessitates  that  instructor 
notes/guides  and  student  materials 
must  be  carefully  preserved  to  ensure 
the  best  quality  materials  are 
available  in  a  legible,  attractive 
format. 

Test  and  evaluation  of  a  new 
course  is  normally  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  "Pilot"  offering.  This  nor¬ 
mally  includes  handpicked  students, 
consisting  of  customers,  experts  in  the 
field,  complete  novices,  target  audi¬ 
ence  personnel,  DSMC  faculty,  and 
experts  in  educational  technologies. 
The  "Pilot"  offering  is  intended  to  be 
fully  identical  to  the  planned  "pro¬ 
duction"  offerings.  A  detailed  critique 
and  specific  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Pilot  Course  Offering  are 
solicited  from  students. 

The  Post  Pilot  Offering  Review 
(PPOR)  normally  is  conducted  within 
30  days  after  completion  of  the  Pilot 
Offering.  Lessons  learned,  "Pilot" 
problems,  and  improvement  areas 
are  addressed  and  production 
changes  are  planned.  The  decision  is 
made  at  this  review  whether  or  not 
to  continue  with  production  offerings 
as  scheduled. 

A  key  aspect  of  scheduling  is  to 
leave  sufficient  time  in  the  schedule 
to  fully  incorporate  any  needed 
changes  (resulting  from  the  "Pilot" 
Offering)  in  the  first  production  of¬ 
fering.  The  DSMC  experience  shows 
4-6  months  between  "Pilot”  Offering 
completion  and  first-production  is 
about  right.  After  this,  a  smooth 
transition  to  production  usually 
results. 

( Continued  on  pope  58) 
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tions  in  their  managements— in  both 
basic  philosophy  and  actions— if  they 
are  to  be  successful  in  the  world 
economy  of  tomorrow. 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 
A.  Ambiguity  of  Terms 

Generally,  the  term  "service  in¬ 
dustries"  refers  to  all  "tertiary" 
industries — barring  utilities — because 
they  belong  to  the  industrial  cate¬ 
gory.  According  to  a  study  on  the 
employment  structure  carried  out  in 
1987,  approximately  57%  of  the 
Japanese  work  force  is  now  employed 
in  service  industries  (see  Figure  1). 

This  percentage  has  been  growing 
at  an  almost  constant  rate  since  1965. 
Growth  in  personal  services  has  been 
sustained  through  increasing  demand 
for  enhanced  quality  of  life  (in  educa¬ 
tion  and  health,  for  example). 
Growth  in  corporate  services  has 
been  sustained  through  demands  for 
ever  higher  management  effectiveness. 
Both  trends  are  common  in  other  ad¬ 
vanced  industrialized  nations. 

The  boundary  between  manufac¬ 
turing  and  service  industries  is  not 
always  readily  distinguishable.  For 
example,  if  a  manufacturer  estab¬ 
lishes  an  affiliate  to  take  charge  of  its 
distribution  or  system  functions,  this 
offshoot  clearly  qualifies  as  a  service 
company.  In  this  respect,  corporate 
products  are  always  made  up  of  two 
elements:  the  tangible  and  the  in¬ 
tangible.  Questions  of  sector  defini¬ 
tion  are  generally  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  how  the  management  of  the  in¬ 
tangible  element  is  perceived  and 
executed. 

"Service  management,"  as  we  will 
refer  to  it  here,  is  common  to  all  in¬ 
dustrial  categories.  In  contrast  to  con¬ 
ventional  management,  which  deals 
primarily  with  tangible  goods,  service 
management  is  an  attempt  to  seek 
new  management  concepts  applying 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  service 
sector. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  term  "service 
industry"  applies  only  to  those  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  intangible  elements 
account  for  a  relatively  large  share  of 
the  total  product.  In  the  words  of 
Prof.  Christian  Gronroos  of  the 
Swedish  School  of  Economics  &  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  "A  service  in¬ 
dustry  is  any  industry  that  thinks  of 
itself  as  a  service  industry." 


FIGURE  1.  RATE  OF  TERTIARY  INDUSTRY 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MAJOR 
INDUSTRIALIZED  NATIONS 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
WORK  FORCE 


1965  1970  1975  1980  1985 

YEAR 


B.  Service  Quality: 

Inherent  Difficulties 

Service  management  differs  funda¬ 
mentally  from  goods-oriented 
management  in  the  following 
respects: 

(1)  It  deals  with  intangible 
products. 

(2)  It  applies  simultaneously  to 
production  and  consumption. 

(3)  It  depends  on  human  capa¬ 
bilities. 

These  characteristics  make  it  far 
more  difficult  to  achieve  quality  con¬ 
trol  in  service  management  than  in 
goods  management.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  critically  important  to 
total  management  because,  as  noted 
earlier,  in  the  service  sector  the  in¬ 
tangible  element  occupies  a  relatively 
large  portion  of  the  total  output.  To 
compound  matters,  in  many  cases 
services  are  provided  concurrently 
through  several  sources.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
defective  services  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  goods  management. 


In  the  service  sector,  production 
and  consumption  of  services  occur 
simultaneously.  This  circumstance 
prevents  the  provider  of  services 
from  making  minor  adjustments  or 
replacements  as  might  be  necessary, 
as  he  would  in  the  case  of  goods  pro¬ 
vision.  The  result  of  this  is  that  defec¬ 
tive  service  causes  immediate  loss  of 
customers. 

Because  service  depends  on  human 
labor,  there  can  be  sharp  uneven¬ 
nesses  in  the  quality  of  the  service 
provided.  And  because  of  the  depen¬ 
dence  on  human  labor,  consumers  of 
services  rarely  vocalize  or  register 
complaints  (for  reasons  explained 
below).  Consequently,  even  when 
faulty  service  results  in  the  loss  of  a 
customer,  it  is  easy  for  management 
to  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
problem.  As  a  result,  service  busi¬ 
nesses  often  persist  in  their  ways, 
unaware  of  a  steady— and  perhaps 
preventable— loss  of  customers. 

How  then  is  service  quality 
evaluated?  According  to  a  survey  of 
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managers  and  consumers  in  tour 
categories  of  the  service  sector  carried 
out  by  the  Marketing  Science  In¬ 
stitute  of  Harvard  University,  service 
quality  is  determined  by  the  degree 
to  which  a  customer's  initial  expec¬ 
tations  (what  he  expects  the  service 
will  achieve  for  him)  are  ultimately 
fulfilled:  better  than  expected,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  or  less  than  expected. 

When  service  received  surpasses 
initial  expectations,  the  provider  ac¬ 
quires  a  steady  customer;  when  ser¬ 
vice  fails  to  meet  expectations,  the 
provider  loses  a  customer. 

As  a  result,  it  is  extremely  useful 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
gap  between  customer  expectations 
and  fulfillment  in  service  manage¬ 
ment.  Through  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  new  ideas  can  be  generated  that 
will  lead  to  more  effective  service 
management. 

C.  Flawless  Quality:  The  Best 
Growth  Strategy 

Given  our  definition  of  service 
quality,  it  becomes  immediately  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  service  is  an  entity  whose 
quality  cannot  be  evaluated  until  it 
is  actually  provided  and  "consumed." 
Accordingly,  when  deciding  whether 
to  use  a  particular  service,  a  poten¬ 
tial  customer  will  frequently  seek  out 
the  opinions  of  people  who  have  used 
the  service  in  the  past.  In  this  way, 
potential  customers  are  strongly 
swayed  in  their  decision  by  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  previous  users. 

Through  this  process,  users  whose 
initial  expectations  are  more  than 
adequately  fulfilled  not  only  become 
repeaters  themselves,  they  also 
generate  a  succession  of  new  custom¬ 
ers,  thereby  creating  automatic 
growth  for  the  service  provider.  Con¬ 
versely,  users  who  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  by  a  service  hinder  potential 
new  customers  and  thereby  stifle  the 
provider's  latent  market. 

Unlike  the  case  with  physical 
goods,  with  services  it  is  impossible 
to  examine  quality  in  advance,  so 
word  of  mouth  plays  a  significant 
role.  When  quality  is  flawless  the  first 
time,  business  grows,  since  satisfied 
customers  are  a  company's  best  sales¬ 
men.  Any  corporate  policy  which 
fails  to  devote  sufficient  attention  to 
quality  places  itself  at  great  risk. 


It  becomes 


immediately 
obvious  that  a 
service  is  an  entity 
that  camot  be 
evaluated  until  it 
is  actually 
provided  and 
" consumed . " 


QUALITY 


D.  The  All-Important 
Human  Factor 

Because  nearly  all  service  activities 
depend  on  human  labor,  the  success 
or  failure  of  service  management  is 
directly  affected  by  the  temperament 
and  abilities  of  a  company's  service 
personnel.  Physical  facilities  play 
only  a  secondary  role. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
managers  at  all  levels  continuously 
check  on  their  service  personnel.  Do 
they  demonstrate  agreement  and 
pride  in  the  company's  service 
phil  osophy?  Do  they  dedicate 
themselves  to  their  tasks  of  their  own 
volition?  Is  their  working  environ¬ 
ment  attractive  and  energetic?  Do 
workers  have  a  sense  that  their  in¬ 
dividual  abilities  will  be  enhanced 
through  their  jobs?  Is  the  company  a 
place  where  people  of  outstanding 
character  and  potential  naturally 
come  together?  If  the  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions  is  "no",  then  it  is 
up  to  management  to  devise  and  im¬ 
plement  improvements. 


The  foremost  function  of  service 
management  should  be  education. 
Higher-level  executives  must  make 
the  greatest  efforts  in  this  area,  and 
they  must  possess  outstanding  skills 
in  matters  relating  to  capability 
development  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  (hiring,  placement,  transfer, 
and  promotion).  Achieving  and  con¬ 
tinuously  improving  these  skills  is 
especially  important  for  mid-level 
managers  because  their  work  affects 
the  human  aspects  of  peoples'  jobs, 
such  as  trustworthiness,  motivation, 
and  training. 

E.  Other  Special  Characteristics  of 

Service  Management 

Services  come  in  great  varieties. 
For  example,  they  can  appeal  to  the 
senses  or  be  functionally  useful.  They 
may  rely  heavily,  or  relatively  little, 
on  physical  facilities.  They  may  be 
offered  at  one  central  location  or  pro¬ 
vided  where  they  are  required.  Often 
these  categorical  boundaries  are 
freely  crossed.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  following  aspects  de¬ 
mand  close  attention  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  service  management. 

•  Quality  First,  Productivity 

Second 

With  services,  the  highest  prior¬ 
ity  must  be  given  to  achieving  perfect 
quality;  only  after  this  should  atten¬ 
tion  be  turned  to  productivity  en¬ 
hancement.  It  is  self-destructive  to 
work  on  cost  reductions  before  qual¬ 
ity  is  perfected.  In  most  instances  it 
is  actually  wiser  to  address  problems 
relating  to  unprofitable  services  not 
by  reducing  labor,  but  rather  by 
eliminating  these  services  altogether 
and  replacing  them  with  new  areas  of 
business. 

•  Difficulty  in  Understanding 

Latent  Complaints 

As  described  earlier,  latent  com¬ 
plaints  against  services  cause  the  loss 
of  not  only  dissatisfied  customers  but 
of  potential  new  customers.  Eradica¬ 
ting  latent  complaints  is,  therefore, 
an  issue  of  great  importance  in  ser¬ 
vice  management. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  com¬ 
plaints  are  registered  against  services 
far  less  often  than  against  physical 
goods.  Dissatisfaction  with  services 
lacks  physical  evidence.  It  pertains  to 
past  events  and  it  is  based  on  human 
interactions.  It  is  easily  remedied  by 
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simply  deciding  not  to  use  the  same 
services  again.  As  a  result,  special 
measures  and  efforts  are  needed  if  the 
service  provider  is  to  gain  a  grasp  of 
latent  complaints. 

•  Strategic  Use  of 

Information  Systems 

Because  services  of  an  essentially 
individualized  nature  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  many  different  customers 
with  different  needs,  the  service  pro¬ 
vider  must  be  able  to  process  large 
volumes  of  information  quickly  and 
accurately.  Efficient,  high-speed  in¬ 
formation  systems  are  thus  extremely 
valuable  as  strategic  management 
tools.  They  contribute  dramatically 
to  achieving  outstanding  service 
quality  control  and  they  reduce  lost 
business  opportunities,  aid  in  product 
development,  and  boost  competitive 
strength. 

•  Response  to 

Changing  Demands 

In  most  service  industries,  the  cost 
structure  leans  heavily  towards  fixed 
costs.  Fluctuating  costs  are  relatively 
minor  in  comparison.  For  this  reason, 
service  industries  are  highly  vulner¬ 
able  to  changes  in  demand. 

To  overcome  this  vulnerability,  a 
corporate  structure  must  be  achieved 
that  can  cope  with  fluctuating  man¬ 
power  and  operational  needs  on  a 
yearly,  monthly  or  daily  basis. 

•  Continual  Price  Increases 

Because  of  the  relatively  large 
weight  of  personnel  costs  within  the 
service  industry,  a  major  issue  in  ser¬ 
vice  management  is  the  ability  to  ab¬ 
sorb  cost  increases  incurred  each  year 
through  wage  increases. 

With  human  labor  it  is  as  difficult 
to  cut  costs  as  it  is  with  physical 
goods;  therefore,  prices  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  on  a  recurring  basis.  Once  a 
market  price  is  raised,  it  rarely  drops 
back  to  its  previous  level. 

GUIDELINES  FOR 

INNOVATION 

IN  SERVICE  QUALITY 

The  Japan  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  has  compiled  the  following 
guidelines  for  the  performance  of 
management  activities  by  service  in¬ 
dustries  and  service  activities  by 
manufacturing  industries. 


INNOVATION 


A.  Re-establishing  a  Service 

Philosophy  and  Policy 

Members  of  the  service  industry 
should  not  become  complacent  just 
because  they  are  generating  profits. 
Instead  they  should  9eek  to  win  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  society  at 
large  by  instigating  useful  changes 
based  on  a  well-delineated  service 
philosophy  and  pertinent  policies. 

Rather  than  pursue  a  vague 
general  philosophy,  each  business 
should  embrace  its  own  unique  and 
appealing  service  philosophy  based 
on  its  particular  characteristics  and 
management  principles.  It  should 
also  clarify  specific  service  policies, 
incorporating  important  working 
guidelines  that  will  allow  it  to  execute 
its  philosophy.  Through  continuing 
education,  it  should  build  a  deep 
understanding  of  its  policies  in  all 
company  employees. 

If  company's  service  philosophy 
is  poorly  delineated  or  too  vague  to 
have  sufficient  appeal,  it  should  be  re¬ 


established.  All  members  of  manage¬ 
ment  should  then  take  leading  roles 
in  acting  out  these  philosophies  and 
policies  as  examples  for  employees. 

The  performance  level  of  service 
management  is  inherently  determined 
by  the  abilities  of  the  people  who 
work  for  the  company.  Service  phi¬ 
losophy  and  policies  must,  therefore, 
have  sufficient  appeal  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  employees  and  to  gener¬ 
ate  an  interest  in  actiye  participation 
in  their  organization. 

B.  Revitalizing  Standardization 

Unlike  manufactured  goods, 
whose  quality  can  normally  be  made 
uniform  by  superior  production 
equipment,  standardization  of  ex¬ 
cellent  service  quality  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  To  do  so,  the  following  ac¬ 
tions  are  essential;  studies  should  be 
undertaken  within  each  work  sector 
and  improvements  instituted  to 
achieve  optimum  results;  optimum 
work  methods  should  be  compiled 
into  written  manuals  or  video  presen¬ 
tations;  these  materials  should  be 
shown  to  all  managers  to  eradicate 
variations  in  service  quality. 

Compiling  procedures  for  stan¬ 
dardizing  service  quality  into  written 
manuals  is  a  viable  means  to  put  a 
service  philosophy  and  policies  into 
action.  These  procedures  should  deal 
initially  with  matters  of  form  but 
should  ultimately  extend  to  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  mind.  Manuals  also  enable 
efficient  training  of  part-time  and 
new  employees;  permit  organized  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  management  know¬ 
how  in  a  written  format;  give  higher¬ 
ranking  managers  more  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  matters  of  special  concern 
through  the  application  of  "exception 
management"  principles;  and  lead  to 
greater  competitive  strength  through 
the  pursuit  of  optimum  work  pro¬ 
cedures  in  each  sector  of  the  company. 

In  Japan,  however,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  (like  hotels  and  banks)  ser¬ 
vice  quality  standardization  efforts  to 
date  have  proven  inadequate.  In 
some  cases  these  efforts  have  been 
misunderstood  or  reviled.  These 
negative  views  notwithstanding, 
manuals  do  not  in  any  way  seek  to 
demand  a  "mechanical"  response 
from  people  in  supervisory  positions; 
nor  do  they  negate  activities  aimed  at 
achieving  improvements  in  the  work 
place. 
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The  intensity  of  research  focused 
on  the  individual  task  level  is  a 
decisive  factor  in  attaining  high  ser¬ 
vice  quality  and  productivity.  Once 
this  is  understood,  conventional 
means  of  handling  employees — 
assigning  a  person  to  a  given  job, 
leaving  everything  to  that  person, 
and  telling  him  to  come  for  help  if  he 
gets  in  to  difficulties — should  be 
eliminated  and  replaced  by  standard¬ 
ized  procedures.  Linked  with  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  improve  task  perfor¬ 
mance,  this  standardization  can 
achieve  continuous  enhancements  in 
quality  and  productivity  levels. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  labor  short¬ 
ages  become  increasingly  severe, 
standardization  activities  will  take  on 
ever  greater  importance.  Indeed, 
without  standardization,  innovations 
in  service  quality  and  productivity 
will  be  inconceivable. 

C.  Creation  of  a 

"Perfect  Quality"  Structure 

"Perfect  Quality"  as  used  here, 
refers  to  services  which  are  per¬ 
formed  with  optimum  effectiveness, 
exactly  as  targeted,  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  corporate  philosophy, 
related  policies,  and  standards.  .  - 

Although  it  should  be  self-evident 
that  perfect  quality  provides  the  key 
to  growth  in  the  service  industry,  in 
actual  practice  this  fundamental  truth 
is  not  necessarily  recognized  and  im¬ 
plemented  by  all  employees  in  all 
companies.  In  some  cases  the  highest 
priority  is  considered  to  be  mere  pro¬ 
fitability,  resulting  in  a  narrowing  of 
the  company's  market.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  imperative  for  all  managers  to 
take  a  second  look  at  their  corporate 
environment  and  to  undertake 
reforms  where  needed. 

Even  after  a  service  philosophy 
and  related  policies  have  been  re¬ 
established,  standardization  has  been 
revitalized,  and  educational  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  fortified,  many 
things  remain  to  be  done  to  achieve 
a  structure  conducive  to  perfect 
quality.  All  personnel  in  charge  of 
service  divisions  should  give  first 
priority  to  these  actions,  double¬ 
checking  to  ensure  that  they  are  duly 
implemented. 

Sales  divisions  should  exercise  an 
element  of  restraint  in  their  promo¬ 


tional  activities.  Aggrandized  adver¬ 
tisements  and  excessive  sales  pitches 
only  tend  to  inflate  customers'  expec¬ 
tations,  making  them  dissatisfied 
when  these  expectations  are  not  met. 
Sales  personnel  should  be  trained  to 
conduct  promotional  activities  within 
rational  limits,  aiming  to  win  busi¬ 
ness  through  bonds  of  personal  trust. 

Because  of  the  inherent  difficulty 
in  understanding  latent  customer 
complaints  toward  services,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  for  both  service 
personnel  and  sales  staff  to  engage  in 
two-way  contacts  with  the  customer. 
Rather  than  seeking  merely  to  reduce 
the  number  of  complaints  received, 
attention  should  focus  on  recogniz¬ 
ing  legitimate  complaints  and  recti¬ 
fying  their  causes. 

Complaint  processing  must  also 
be  viewed  as  a  service  activity  in  its 
own  right.  In  this  case  too,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  corrective  actions  be 
taken  which  exceed  the  customer's  in¬ 
itial  expectations.  It  is  essential  also 


for  the  service  provider  to  learn 
through  complaint  processing  how  to 
prevent  similar  complaints  from 
recurring. 

Specific  categories  subject  to 
quality  control  should  be  determined 
by  each  service  segment  (see  Figure  2). 
A  system  should  then  be  established 
to  measure  customer  satisfaction, 
along  with  a  system  for  reporting  on 
service  quality.  In  some  cases  it  is  also 
useful  to  engage  the  investigative  ser¬ 
vice  of  an  external  organization  to 
analyze  one's  own  service  quality. 

Ideally,  each  service  provider 
should  establish  its  own  quality  con¬ 
trol  department.  Duties  should  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  studies  and  plan¬ 
ning  directed  toward  attaining  perfect 
quality;  promotion  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  corrective  actions;  design 
and  implementation  of  a  quality  con¬ 
trol  system. 

D.  Productivity  Innovations 

Innovations  in  service  productiv¬ 
ity  fall  into  two  categories:  those 
which  achieve  greater  added  value  by 
qualitatively  enhancing  output,  and 
those  which  realize  equal  quality  with 
less  input. 

The  importance  of  qualitative 
output  enhancement  should  be  self- 
evident.  As  far  as  possible  the  degree 
of  enhancement  should  be  quantified 
exactly.  Standardization  and  en¬ 
hancement  measures  should  be  for¬ 
mulated  through  extensive  studies  of 
each  individual  work  area,  and 
should  apply  both  to  output  and 
input. 

Service  organizations  may  divide 
productivity  innovations  along  two 
lines:  those  for  sections  which  come 
into  direct  contact  with  customers, 
and  those  which  provide  back-up 
support.  Back-up  sections  should 
fundamentally  apply  the  same 
management  techniques  as  those  used 
in  the  manufacturing  sector — 
industrial  engineering  and  quality 
control,  for  example.  Productivity 
measurement  systems  applying 
standard  times  can  also  be  used 
without  modification  in  labor- 
intensive  work  areas. 

As  in  the  manufacturing  sector, 
mechanization  of  operations  and 
automation  are  important  means  of 
enhancing  productivity  in  service  in¬ 
dustries.  Achieving  this  mechaniza- 
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FIGURE  2.  SER  VICE  QUALITY 
CONTROL  CA  TEGORIES 

1.  RELIABILITY:  ACCURACY,  FAULTLESSNESS,  PUNCTUALITY. 

2.  RESPONSE  SPEED:  QUICK,  TIMELY  RESPONSE  TO 
CUSTOMERS. 

3.  QUALIFICATIONS:  ADEQUACY  OF  SERVICE  PERSONNEL’S 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS. 

4.  ACCESS:  APPROACH  ABILITY,  EASE  OF  CONTACT  AT  ALL 
TIMES. 

5.  ATTITUDE:  POLITENESS,  RESPECTFULNESS,  SOLICITOUS¬ 
NESS,  AGREEABILITY. 

6.  COMMUNICATION:  WILLINGNESS  TO  LISTEN  TO 
CUSTOMER’S  VIEWS,  ABILITY  TO  EXPLAIN  IN  EASY-TO- 
UNDERSTAND  TERMS. 

7.  TRUSTWORTHINESS:  TRUST  PLACED  IN  COMPANY,  RELIA¬ 
BILITY  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  CHARGE. 

8.  SAFETY:  PHYSICAL  SAFTEY,  FINANCIAL  SECURITY,  INTEG¬ 
RITY  IN  PRESERVING  CONFIDENTIALITY  SECRETS. 

9.  UNDERSTANDING  OF  CUSTOMERS:  CLEAR  UNDERSTAND¬ 
ING  OF  CUSTOMER’S  NEEDS  AND  DEMANDS. 

10.  TANGIBILITY:  PHYSICAL  PLANT,  PHYSICAL  APPEARANCE 
OF  MANAGERIAL  PERSONNEL,  TOOLS,  ACCOUNT  KEEPING. 


(From  ‘‘What  is  Service  Quality?”  ]MA  Journal , 
August-September,  1988) 

Note:  In  actual  practice,  quality  control  categories  vary  for  each 
service  product  and  service  segment  and  must  therefore  be 
established  for  each  segment  separately. 


tion  and  automation,  however,  re¬ 
quires  the  organized  cooperation  of 
machine  and  equipment  makers.  The 
inherent  aim  of  mechanization  is  to 
create  a  system  w'  .h  lets  workers 
concentrate  on  tasks  which  produce 
added  value.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  degree  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  should  not  be  allowed  to  conflict 
with  the  service  philosophy  of  the 
organization. 

E.  Continuously  Strengthening 
Operation  and  Development 
Capabilities 

Generally  speaking,  Japanese  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  are  still  relatively 
poor  at  developing  new  areas  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  new  industrial  formats. 
Development  activities  in  Japan  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  no  more  than  imitations 
of  those  carried  out  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Most  of  Japan's  major  manufac¬ 
turers  have  achieved  corporate  struc¬ 


tures  which  allow  them  to  introduce 
new  businesses  almost  every  year, 
based  on  operational  and  technical 
developments  geared  to  short-range, 
mid-range  or  long-range  goals. 
Today,  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent  prior¬ 
ity  for  the  nation's  service  industries 
to  achieve  a  similar  structure.  In  this 
case,  development  must  be  carried 
out  within  specific  time  frames.  Each 
operational  division  within  a  com¬ 
pany  must  work  on  its  own  initiative 
to  develop  new  areas  of  business  and 
new  business  formats. 

Continuous  corporate  develop¬ 
ment  divides  into  two  categories: 
diversification  into  affiliated  business 
areas,  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
company's  special  strengths  in  terms 
of  location,  expertise,  personnel,  and 
capital;  and  diversification  into  non- 
affiliated  areas,  through  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  In  both  cases,  the 
foremost  task  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  corporate 


group  who  possess  capabilities  for 
starting  businesses,  structural  reform, 
and  corporate  revitalizaiton.  57 

To  achieve  this  aim,  a  number  of 
steps  are  normally  needed.  First,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
company  itself  should  be  organized 
into  profit  centers,  or  sub-units 
capable  of  profitability  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  basis.  Second,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  dynamic  young  managers 
should  be  monitored  closely,  and 
those  with  capabilities  for  corporate 
enhancement  and  reform  should  be 
singled  out.  Third,  division  units 
should  be  gradually  increased  in  size 
from  small-  to  large-scale.  Finally,  it 
is  important  to  rotate  personnel  from 
one  division  to  another. 

F.  Management  Innovations 

At  Service  Affiliates 

In  recent  years  a  trend  has 
emerged  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
whereby  service  functions  are  in¬ 
creasingly  separated  into  independent 
service  companies.  Separation  of 
these  functions  is  a  highly  desirable 
form  of  innovation  for  the  following 
reasons:  it  enables  simplification  of 
the  organization  of  the  head  office; 
it  enables  the  acquisition  of  external 
sales  and  improves  productivity;  and 
it  encourages  re-evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  internal  services. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  ser¬ 
vice  affiliates  of  this  type  generally 
possess  meager  profit-producing  abil¬ 
ity.  In  fact,  many  such  firms  operate 
in  the  red. 

Contributing  to  the  lagging  prof¬ 
itability  of  manufacturing  service  af¬ 
filiates  are  their  relatively  small  size 
in  most  cases,  and  the  fact  that  their 
operations  were  previously  carried 
out  exclusively  within  their  affiliated 
company's  market.  As  a  result,  these 
affiliates  tend  to  have  inadequate 
competitive  strength  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket — both  in  terms  of  service  quality 
and  productivity.  In  addition,  man¬ 
ufacturing  firms  tend  to  be  content 
simply  if  their  service  affiliates  ac¬ 
commodate  certain  personnel  needs 
and  absorb  a  certain  portion  of  the 
parent  company's  labor  costs. 

In  fact,  however,  these  service  in¬ 
dustries  possess  the  potential  to  grow 
independently  in  new  circumstances. 
They  should  reconsider  their  oper¬ 
ating  status  as  independent  com- 
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panies,  review  how  to  select  the  most 
capable  managers  for  each  job,  ex¬ 
pand  their  size  through  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  and  assiduously  pro¬ 
mote  comprehensive  measures  to 
achieve  innovations  in  service 
quality. 

G.  Maintenance  and 

Enhancement 

Of  Social  Trustworthiness 

Even  more  than  manufacturers, 
service  companies  must  be  keenly  at¬ 
tuned  to  their  reputations  and  the 
trust  which  the  public  has  for  them. 

Service  companies  typically  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  cost  structure  centered  on 
fixed  costs.  These  companies  tend  to 
raise  fees  regularly  to  absorb  rising 
labor  costs.  This  tendency  is  espe¬ 
cially  marked  in  fields  with  light 
competition. 

Price  increases  should  reflect  only 
increases  in  quality,  or  they  will  cause 
a  lower  standard  of  living.  The  par¬ 
ticularly  high  cost  of  services  in  Japan 
is  attracting  public  attention.  En¬ 
trenched  business  practices  giving  the 
impression  of  price  gouging  should  be 
reconsidered.  This  includes  preset  ser¬ 
vice  menus  giving  little  choice  in  price 
and  service  and  creating  pressure  to 
buy  unnecessary  services. 


provide  quality 
services  which 
consistently  exceed 
the  customer's 
initial  expectations 
cm  a  sense  of 
fulfillment  be 
added  to.  our  lives. 


PROGRESS 


Up  to  the  present,  the  service  in¬ 
dustry  has  generated  social  evils 
because  of  managers  who  believed  in 
the  pursuit  of  immediate  profit  even 
if  it  means  the  loss  of  customers.  Ser¬ 
vice  provision  can  easily  run  astray 
if  the  highest  priority  is  given  to  pro¬ 
fits.  In  all  cases,  service  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  according  to  a  set  philosoph¬ 
ical  principles;  profits  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  end  results.  Particularly  close 
care  must  be  exercised  when  provid¬ 
ing  new  services. 

Countless  service  activities  are 
carried  out  each  day  to  countless 
numbers  of  customers.  Only  when 
concerted  efforts  are  made  to  provide 
quality  services  which  consistently 
exceed  the  customer's  initial  expecta¬ 
tions  can  a  sense  of  fulfillment  be 
added  to  our  lives.  For  this  reason, 
the  service  industries  should  work  to 
eliminate  all  customer  dissatisfaction 
and  distrust. 

In  the  final  analysis,  service  in¬ 
dustries  cannot  survive  and  grow 
without  the  trust  of  society  at  large. 
As  businesses  engaging  in  the  sale  of 
intangible  products,  they  should  be 
aware  of  potential  criticisms  of  the 
"emptiness"  of  their  operations;  and 
they  should  adopt  a  self-effacing  at¬ 
titude  of  dedication  to  serving  soci¬ 
ety's  true  needs. 


COURSE  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 


The  first  year  of  "production" 
offerings  is  then  set  to  commence. 
DSMC  experience  has  shown  that  a 
"low  rate  initial  production"  during 
the  first  year  of  a  new  course  offer¬ 
ing  is  prudent  and  the  best  method  to 
ensure  a  quality  course. 

Upon  completion  of  the  first  year 
of  offerings,  the  final  design 
review — the  Course  Critique  (CC)  — 
takes  place.  Emphasis  is  on  baselining 
the  production  version  of  the  course. 
During  this  review,  course  strengths 
and  any  course  weaknesses  will  be 
identified  and  necessary  modification 
or  product  improvement  plans  will  be 
initiated. 

The  methodology  just  described 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
following  DSMC  courses  that  have 
been  developed  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Course  Charter: 


(Continued  from  page  51) 

— Academic  Year  1988: 

Systems  Engineering  Management 
Course  (SEMC) 

Test  and  Evaluation  Management 
Course  (TEMC) 

—Academic  Year  1989: 

Selected  Acquisition  Report  Course 
(SARC) 

Total  Quality  Management  Course 
(TQMC) 

—  Academic  Year  1990: 

Advanced  International  Management 
Workshop  (AIMW) 

System  Acquisition  for  Contracting 
Personnel  (SACP) 

Defense  Systems  Acquistion  Manage¬ 
ment  Course  (DSAM). 

Three  Academic  Year  1991  courses, 
currently  under  development,  that 
are  utilizing  this  methodology  are  as 
follows: 


— Acquisition  Basics  Course  (ABC) 
— Introduction  to  Software  Man¬ 
agement  and  Acquisition  Course 
(ISMAC) 

— Total  Quality  Management 
"Facilitators"  Course  (TQMFC). 


The  utilization  of  a  Course  Charter 
and  the  Figure  1  methodology  it 
outlines  resulted  in  a  significantly 
improved  DSMC  new-course  devel¬ 
opment  process. 

From  Academic  Year  1988-91, 
DSMC  increased  short  courses  by  33 
percent.  This  process  allowed  DSMC 
to  continue  this  rapid  rate  of  short- 
course  growth  while  managing  the 
most  significant  redesign  of  PMC  in 
the  history  of  the  College. 


Summary 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


BIGGEST  BUSINESS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  MANAGEMENT 

George  Sammet,  Jr.,  and  David  E.  Green 
(Florida  Atlantic  University  Press,  1990.  498  pp.) 


hip 

ill  his  book,  written  by  two  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  participated  in 
the  defense  acquisition  process, 
brings  together  all  aspects  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  management.  These  include  cur¬ 
rent  philosophies,  organization,  pro¬ 
gram  management,  procurement, 
manufactuiing  management,  con¬ 
tract  administration,  subcontracting, 
supportability,  and  innovations  to  be 
proved  in  the  future. 

Defense  Acquisition  Management 
begins  by  recognizing  that  buying  for 
the  Defense  Department  is  the  biggest 
business  in  the  world,  costing  about 
$6 88  million  each  workday.  The 
authors  explain  that  the  buying  pro¬ 
cess  is  one  step  in  a  multiple-step  pro¬ 
cess.  The  process  starts  with  an 
assessment  of  the  need  for  a  specific 
capability,  and  is  followed  by  a 
strategy  that  places  in  the  hands  of 
troops  the  equipment  they  need,  and 
its  maintenance,  replacement  and 
disposition.  The  authors  discuss  pro¬ 
curements,  serving  the  best  interests 
of  the  Services,  the  nation  and  the 
taxpayers. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  authors  ex¬ 
plain  the  need  for  acquisition  of  a 
new  system  is  triggered  in  the  Defense 
Department  by  recognizing  a  tactical 
or  strategic  deficiency,  a  technologi¬ 
cal  breakthrough,  or  a  need  to  re¬ 
place  equipment  that  served  a  pur¬ 
pose  during  the  years,  is  worn  out, 
but  still  needed.  The  Introduction 
contains  some  history,  a  discussion 
of  the  Congress’  role  in  defense  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  a  general  description 
of  the  acquisition  process.  There  is 

Mr.  Achtr,  our  reviewer,  serves  in  the 
Research  Directorate  at  the  Defense 
Systems  Management  College. 


heavy  concentration  on  the  Army 
research,  development,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  process. 

Sammet  and  Green  assume  cor¬ 
rectly  that  understanding  the  history, 
character,  uniqueness,  economic  im¬ 
pact  and  strategic  role  of  the  defense 
industry  is  fundamental  to  any  study 
of  defense  acquisition  management. 
They  believe  that  the  high  state  of 
defense  preparedness  today  will  ease 
the  burdens  of  mobilization  should 
such  a  need  arise  suddenly.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  defense  industry  is 
becoming  more  inefficient  econom¬ 
ically  speaking,  and  less  responsive 
strategically  speaking.  Weapons 
sophistication  appears  to  be  growing 
without  bounds;  industrial  prepared¬ 
ness  planning  is  weak,  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion  lead  times  are  lengthening. 


A  strong  industrial  base  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  a  strong  defense. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuing  deterioration  and  contraction 
of  the  defense  industrial  base.  The 
authors  refer  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1980,  indicating  there  was  (1) 
no  preparedness  plan,  (2)  turbulence 
in  defense  system  programs,  (3)  a 
shortage  of  critical  materials,  (4) 
restrictive  procurement  policies  and 
procedures,  (5)  tax  and  profit  policies 
that  discourage  investment,  and  (6) 
diffused  responsibility  for  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  base.  Thus,  the 
ability  of  the  industrial  base  to  re¬ 
spond  to  near-term  readiness,  surge 
and  mobilization  requirements  is  not 
possible. 

Sammet  and  Green  say  defense 
marketing  is  not  limited  to  companies 
seeking  to  win  a  government  con¬ 
tract.  It  includes  marketing  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  programs  by  government 
personnel  to  higher  levels  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Generally,  the  fate  of  major 
programs  is  based  on  their  reception 
by  the  Congress. 

Under  organization,  the  three  basic 
forms  are  identified — the  functional 
organization,  the  pure  program  (pro¬ 
ject)  organization,  and  the  matrix 
organization.  Also  discussed  is  the 
"two-boss"  concept  practiced  by  in¬ 
dustry.  The  authors  deal  with  the 
person — loyalties,  required  and 
desired  characteristics,  authority, 
demands  and  problems — and  with 
the  criteria  for  selecting  program 
managers.  Roles  and  challenges  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  program 
managers  are  discussed. 
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Program  controls  and  product 
assurance  receive  adequate  coverage; 
however,  “total  quality  manage¬ 
ment,"  a  popular  term  in  defense 
system  acquisition  management  to¬ 
day,  is  never  mentioned. 

Manufacturing  management  is 
recognized  as  a  major  subset  of  pro¬ 
gram  management.  The  authors 
believe  objectives  of  manufacturing 
management  are  to  (1)  ensure  proper 
planning  early  in  a  program;  (2)  en¬ 
sure  system  design  will  lead  to  effi¬ 
cient  and  economic  quantity  produc¬ 
tion;  (3)  assess  program  status  at  any 
point  during  the  production  phase  to 
determine  if  schedule,  costs,  and 
quality  standards  are  being  met;  and 
(4)  conduct  assessment  and  reviews 
of  the  manufacturing  effort  required 
to  meet  decision  points.  The  DSMC 
Defense  Manufacturing  Management 
Handbook  for  Program  Managers  is 
referenced  and  quoted  in  this  and 
other  chapters.  Unfortunately,  the 
1984,  rather  than  the  1989,  version  is 
used.  Manufacturing  problems  ex¬ 
perienced  by  defense  manufacturing 
companies  are  presented  on  a  non¬ 
attribution  basis. 

Procurement  objectives,  authority 
and  responsibilities  are  included. 
Supplier  selection,  evaluation,  busi¬ 
ness  relationships  and  international 
procurement  are  discussed.  The 
authors  cover  spares  management 
and  adverse  publicity  in  the  1980s. 

In  Subcontracting,  Sammet  and 
Green  guide  those  who  manage  ma¬ 
jor  subcontracts  or  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  basic  practices  and 
procedures  required  to  administer 
subcontracts.  The  authors  recognize 
that  the  prime  contractor  must  have 
a  strong,  sophisticated,  and  profit¬ 
conscious  subcontracting  function  to 
ensure  subcontract  performance  at 
the  lowest  overall  cost.  Lessons  to  be 
learned  from  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  subcontracts  are  presented. 

Supportability  is  a  concern  to 
military  programs  managers  and  to 
contractors  who  design,  develop, 
produce  and  initially  field  defense 
systems.  The  authors  recognize  this 
fact  and  that  operations  and  support 
compromise  one  of  three  slices  of  the 
budgetary  pie;  the  others  are  man¬ 
power  and  procurement. 


Contract  administration  and  con¬ 
trol  are  essential  to  efficient  program 
performance  and  resultant  profitable 
operation.  These  subjects  and  effec¬ 
tive  negotiations  receive  adequate 
coverage. 

There  is  a  short  chapter  on  multi¬ 
national  programs.  Recognition  is 
given  to  the  growing  emphasis  on 
standardization  and  interoperability 
of  defense  equipment  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  multi¬ 
national  programs. 

There  are  chapters  on  training, 
ethics  and  innovations  in  defense  ac¬ 
quisition.  Under  "innovations,"  the 
authors  provide  a  summary  of  the 
most  promising  innovations  on  the 
1990  horizon. 


In  the  final  chapter,  the  authors 
describe  the  Bush-Cheney  challenge 
in  a  positive  context.  They  conclude 
three  things  will  have  an  impact  on 
defense  acquisition  management  in 
this  decade:  political  upheaval  in 
eastern  Europe,  formation  of  a  dedi¬ 
cated  acquisition  corps,  and  "smart/ 
■brilliant"  weapons  of  war. 

The  appendix,  more  than  70  pages 
long,  contains  useful  information. 

I  believe  the  book  will  be  of  interest 
to  personnel  in  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Services  the 
Congress,  defense  contractors,  edu¬ 
cators,  students,  and  taxpayers.  It 
should  be  read  by  program  managers 
in  government  and  industry  and  their 
staffs. 
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